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Ze of ‘the eek. 


Tue report of the Select Committee on the Civil | 


List issued on Friday is a surprising document, which 


does no credit to the Government, or the Committee, or | 
It increases the | 


the Radical members of the Committee. 
total grants by a considerable sum, £13,000 ; adds to the 
prospective charges while mis-describing their character ; 
accepts and accentuates all the anomalies of the List, and 
thus fixes them on the nation; and rejects the one at- 
tempt to deal with the subject on constitutional prin- 
ciples. We gather that one or two members of the 
Committee—Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. 
Barnes—made some attempt to raise these questions. 
But where were the rest of the Committee? And where, 
in particular, was that Radical stalwart, Sir Henry 
Dalziel ? 


* * x 

THE recommendations are indeed remarkable. 
Queen Victoria’s Civil List was fixed at £385,000; King 
George starts with a List of £634,000, which, in course 
of time, will be swollen by annuities of £10,000 a year 
to each of his younger sons when they come of age, 
£15,000 on their marriage, and £6,000 to each of his 
daughters when they come of age or marry. The report 
pretends to carry on the practice of providing for 
the younger children of the Sovereign through 
grants to their parent, but it does nothing of the 
kind. It simply dodges a further application to 
Parliament, and thus weakens Parliamentary control 
of the subject of Royal grants. Furthermore, it 
increases the allowance for works on the palaces by 
£7,000 a year, makes a special grant of £55,000 for 
immediate repairs—though great expense has already 
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been incurred under this head—and only asks the King 
to bear the cost of entertaining Royal visitors. This 
item is likely to be much smaller than under the reign 
of King Edward, who had old friends in every Court 
of Europe, and had also the genius and passion for hospi- 
tality. It is incredible that, as the “ Times” suggests, 
these conclusions should all have been reached unani- 
mously, and that they alone should have been considered. 
The least we can imagine is that some members of the 
Committee must have reserved their right to raise the 


critical points of the List in the House. 
* * * 


THESE points are two. The first is that the sum 
fixed as the total list ought to be inclusive, and the 
Sovereign ought not to be allowed to augment it by 
adding to his privy Purse so-called “ savings ’’ on certain 
“classes ’’ of royal expenditure, and to call upon the 
nation to provide for his children, even though they 
are not heirs to the Throne. When the late King 
came to the throne the Household expenditure was 
fixed at a very high scale, and the result was, we believe, 
that his annual “ savings ’’ were even larger than Queen 
Victoria’s, and ranged as high as £35,000 a year. There 
is not a hint in the report that this scandal, 
which greatly occupied the Conservative Committee of 
1901, was even considered by the Liberal Committee of 
1910. The second point is that it is a breach of constitu- 
tional theory to allow the King at once to obtain his 
revenues from Parliament and to keep possession of a 
large private fortune, mainly accruing from the Duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall. The joint revenues from 
these two sources admittedly reach a sum of £151,000. 
Both will be at the disposal of the King, the first on his 
own account, and the second on his son’s. His real 
Privy or Family Purse, therefore, is not £110,000, but 
£261,000. 


” 


¥* * * 

Now, the new Prince of Wales is a boy of sixteen, 
and no special provision is to be made for him. None is 
needed, for the Duchy of Cornwall brings him in a 
revenue of £87,000 a year, which is going up by leaps 
and bounds. What can a _ schoolboy, however 
exalted his station, want with such a sum, which comes 
within measurable distance of the new King’s and 
Queen’s Privy Purse? We are bound to say that we are 
surprised to learn that the Government has proposed no 
plan for dealing with this anomaly, which is graver, 
owing to the large increment of revenues in Cornwall, 
than it was in 1901. We shall be still more surprised to 
hear that the Committee, especially the Radical mem- 
bers of it, have passed it by uncriticised and unresisted. 
Surely the Government could have made a handsome 
purse for the Royal children out of the Cornwall estates, 
in place of continuing the Victorian system of separate 


allowances for the younger Princes and Princesses. 
* * 7 


THERE is no question of meanness to Royalty ; there 
is a question of keeping a clear and straight account be- 
tween the Court and the nation. The only member who 
has raised this point inasubstantiveform appears to have 
been Mr. Barnes, who has called for the treatment of 
the Lancaster and Cornwall revenues as national pro- 
perty, which they are, if the so-called “surrender ’’ of 
Crown Lands by the Sovereign is really the basis of the 
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Civil List. We allow the King to enjoy some of these 
lands, and yet say that they are made over to the nation. 
We say that Parliament is to provide for him, and yet 
allow him an enormous private fortune. We say that 
he shall enjoy this fortune, and yet we do not allow him 


te dower or “ allowance” his children. We give it up. 
* * * 


TuereE has been a leisurely debate on the Budget 
during the week, the Tory opposition seeking in the 
main to set up the damaged Protectionist case. Their 
chief ground was contained in Mr. Pretyman’s speech, 
that, though the rates of wages had increased, the 
amount of labor employed was smaller, owing to the 
flight of capital abroad. The Chancellor was also 
taunted with forcing the State and landlords to spend 
a million in order to get a quarter of a million of taxes, 
while Mr. Austen Chamberlain strongly criticised the 
reduction of the fixed debt charge by half a million. 
The chief Ministerial defence was Mr. Asquith’s, who 
dealt with the increase in warlike and civil expenditure. 
He admitted a rise of £2,400,000 in the Navy and Army 
Estimates as compared with those of 1905, but claimed 
that the Government had saved eight millions in com- 
parison with the expenditure of 1904. The growth of 
social expenditure was due to Parliamentary pressure. 
The chief item was £9,500,000 for Old Age Pensions, a 
sum on which no man could lay sacrilegious hands. As 
to debt reduction, the Government had reduced the 
dead-weight debt from £743,000,000 in 1906 to 
£692,000,000, and this year they were devoting 
£9,000,000 to the repayment.of the principal. No other 
country was able like us to bear the burdens of national 
defence and social reform, and at the same time largely 


to lessen its capital charges. 
* * * 


Tae new Labor Ministry of the Australian Com- 
monwealth has drafted its programme. Apart from the 
financial provisions regulating the revenues of the Com- 
monwealth and its Federal States, which probably are, 
to Australian opinion, its most vital item, it promises a 
graduated land tax. There is also a promise that the 
overseas cables shall be taken over by the State. The 
problem of the land returns in an undertaking to face 
the problem of rendering cultivable by irrigation the 
vast tracts of the continental interior. These are large 
promises. But the test question is immigration. If 
the narrow policy of recent years which discouraged im- 
migration on any large and adequate scale is still to be 
pursued, the opening up of the interior will proceed but 
slowly. Australians do well to be jealous of their high 
standard of living, and suspicious of any project which 
might lower it. But the pace of the world’s progress 
makes its impossible for any people to sit waiting for 
ever on the rim of an unopened continent. 

* * * 

For one brief moment it seemed as though the 
racial struggle in Turkey had come to an end. The 
Government issued an order that the anti-Greek boycott 
was to cease. Either this order was insincere, or the 
Government is too weak to enforce it. It has brought 
some little relief to shipping under foreign, or, at least, 
under the British flag. But the Boycott Committee 
continues its operations with a bold publicity. It is still 
impossible for Greek vessels to land their wares. Worse 
than this, business firms are now commanded to dismiss 
their Greek employees. It would be interesting to know 
how far this is a genuine, if misguided, excess of pat- 
riotism, and how far it represents a deliberate plot on 
the part of other races to ruin their Greek competitors. 
Meanwhile, in Crete itself, the prospects of a peaceful 





settlement seem all but hopeless. The Opposition, 








basing itself on public feeling, declines to allow M. 
Venizelos to readmit the Moslem deputies to the 
Assembly, which, in consequence, has not yet met. 
This is, perhaps, a shrewder determination than it seems. 
It means that the Cretans prefer to yield to a show of 
force, because they think that force could be made effec- 
tive only by costly re-occupation of the island, for which 
the Powers are not all prepared. Sooner or later, they 
may calculate, this will precipitate a final settlement of 


their question. 
* * * 


THE world’s Press has made a great noise over an 
insignificant little treaty which has been concluded be- 
tween Russia and Japan. It lays down two principles: 
(1) That the two Powers shall proceed to develop their 
Manchurian railway systems in concert, avoiding com- 
petition ; (2) That if the status quo should be troubled in 
China, they will concert measures to preserve it. The 
exact bearing of this Treaty is probably to be interpreted 
as a reply to the unlucky proposals of the United States. 
Instead of abandoning these railways to the exploitation 
of a nominally neutral but really American syndicate, 
Russia and Japan announce their intention of controll- 
ing them in concert. The reference to the status quo 
may be a mere generality, but it means, if it means 
anything, a warning to the United States, and an in- 
timation to China that she is between the two most 
formidable Powers of the Far East. 

* * * 

THE unveiling of a statue to the late M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau afforded M. Briand an opportunity for 
a purposeful display of eloquence. In a speech 
peculiarly felicitous in its phrasing he described the 
state of mind of the older generation of Republican 
statesmen. They could not believe in the stability of 
the Republic. For them the Republic was combat. 
They remembered too well the foundering of the earlier 
Republics. They were not assured of the success of the 
third attempt. They were obsessed by the thought of 
their enemies, and gave their whole minds to a work of 
defence which readily degenerated into reprisals and 
persecutions. Waldeck-Rousseau was the first Premier 
who struck a note of confidence, assurance, and tolerance. 
Because he felt strong, he dared to be just. That is the 
ideal which M. Briand has set before himself, and it 
gives to his term of office something of the inspiration 
of a new idea. Meanwhile the new Bill dealing with 
the status of civil servants has been published. It is 
described as a measure to protect them from favoritism 
and arbitrary action. They are allowed to form trade 
unions, but these are disarmed by a refusal to permit 
strikes. The weak point of the Bill is that while it pro- 
hibits war between these official unions and the State, 
it makes no provision for arbitration. 

* * * 

THE chief event of “ Independence Day’”’ in the 
States was the prize fight at Reno, Nevada, between 
Jeffries, the white man, and Johnson, the black. The 
contest itself was little more than a farce, for the negro 
played with Jeffries for half-a-dozen rounds, and then 
knocked him out in fifteen. The event took place under 
the patronage and presence of the Governor of Nevada 
and the nobility and gentry of the neighborhood and 
surrounding States, including the members of the 
women’s “divorce colony.’’ The audience, who were 
searched for firearms before they were allowed to enter 
the arena, would have been larger, but it was considered 
wise to fill the local gaol with the most promising 
arrivals. Order was maintained after sifting out from 
the “special constables ’’ enrolled those who had been 
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discovered picking pockets. The price of the seats ranged 
from £1 to £20, and in all £70,000 were said to have 
been paid for admission, a sum largely exceeding that 
collected from any modern audience for any purpose— 


religious, political, or artistic. The event was purely 
commercial, a purse of 120,000 dollars being divided be- 
tween the two men in proportions of sixty and forty per 
cent. The loser’s consolation prize was said to have 
been £20,000. 


* * * 


THE negro’s victory was followed by a series of 
murders of black men and assaults upon them all over 
the American Union. In New York City one negro 
was killed and another hanged to a lamp-post; negroes 
were pulled from street cars and publicly flogged, knifed, 
and kicked, and hundreds were only saved from death 
by the police. “The mob’s spirit,” says a correspon- 
dent, “seemed to rise when the negroes cheered for 
Johnson.’’ At Houston a negro, who thus rashly 
applauded his countryman, had his throat cut by a white 
man, and died in hospital. In other cases the negroes 
were charged with “ insolence,’’ or even with assault. 


* * ” 


A siip has been discovered in the wording of the 
new Royal Declaration, which binds the King to be a 
faithful member of the “‘ Protestant Reformed Church, as 
by law established in England.’’ This wording seems 
nicely chosen so as to offend all the parties con- 
cerned. The High Churchman hates to hear his 
Church described as “ Protestant,’ and most Church- 
men hold the Bill’s definition of its association with the 
State to be inaccurate. And the Dissenter naturally 
objects that a Bill whose purpose is to remove a personal 
offence to Roman Catholics should have, as a bye-pro- 
duct, the effect of expressly excluding a Free Churchman 
from the Throne. We note, by the way, that the Prime 
Minister has promised to correct the wording of the 
Regency Bill, which disables Parliament from passing a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill or reforming the Prayer 
Book during the next two years. 

* * ” 

Mr. ARNOLD RownTREE made an interesting and 
authoritative statement in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday on the attitude of the English cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers to the import duties on these 
articles. The facts are well known to those who 
desire to know them, and own a standard of contro- 
versy superior to that of persons like Mr. Maxse and Lord 
Winterton. The cocoa duties are practically non-protec- 
tive, the tax on the raw article, which the home manufac- 
turer pays, practically balancing the tax on the prepared 
article, which the foreigner pays. The chocolate duties 
are protective, though this element is reduced by the 
Treasury’s refusal to allow the British manufacturers a 
drawback upon their exports. This effect had, of 
course, nothing to do with the cocoa manufacturers ; it 
was a result, almost certainly an accidental one, of the 
taxes imposed in 1853. The manufacturers will gladly 
do without these small, incidental, and obscure aids. 
They have for years supported the repeal of the “ break- 
fast table duties.’” Many of them have asked the 
Government to repeal the cocoa and chocolate duties, 
as Mr. Rowntree asked them on Wednesday. They have 
never desired anything but pure Free Trade, and they 
will take it to-morrow if they can get it. 

* * * 

Tue East Dorset election has resulted in Major 
Guest’s return by a majority of 592 (6,967 votes to 
6,375), against a Liberal majority last January of 426, 











and a much smaller one at the great landslide of 1906. 
The result was expected, for petitions are unpopular, 
and the attack on Lady Wimborne, maliciously resumed 
by the “ Times ’’ of last week, had been overdone, and 
had created a great reaction in her favor. The election 
seems to have been conducted by the Liberals on un- 
exceptionable lines, free, we are glad to see, from the 
suspicion of territorial influence. Still, we imagine, it 
was almost as much a family and personal as a political 
victory. 
* * * 

THe Departmental Committee on diseases of lead 
and dust in the pottery trades has issued an exhaustive 
report. As far as lead poisoning is concerned, the Com- 
mittee had to deal with a diminishing evil, the credit for 
the change being clearly due to the agitation conducted 
in the “ Daily Chronicle.’’ Thus the number of re- 
ported cases dropped from 457 in 1898, to 249 in the 
following year, and though there has since been a slight 
recrudescence, the total fell to fifty-eight last year. 
The Committee do not recommend the compulsory 
adoption either of leadless or low solubility glazes, but 
they encourage their voluntary adoption by manufac- 
turers, and they issue a further elaborate scheme of 
precautions and mitigating processes. Apparently 
neither the public nor the trade has been educated up 
to the prohibition point. We prefer Miss Tuckwell’s 
more thorough treatment of the problem, to which we 
shall refer next week. 


” * * 


OxrorD won the University Cricket Match by an 
innings and 126 runs (315 to 76 and 113). The game 
was almost won by a single player, Mr. Le Couteur, 
the Australian. Mr. Le Couteur made 160 runs on a 
wicket which did not suit the best of the rather feeble 
Cambridge bowling, and then utterly demoralised the 
Cambridge batting. He took six wickets for 20 runs 
in the first innings, and five for 46 in the second. His 
bowling had the qualities which most disorganise young 
batsmen, and its merits were wonderfully well sustained 
during the match. But the general standard of play in 
both the elevens was not very high. 


* * * 


Tue death of Dr. Furnivall at the age of eighty- 
five removes a man who, without being a scholar in point 
of precise equipment, or a great writer in point of style, 
did service both to English scholarship and to English 
literature. His actual mass of work—in the printing of 
early English texts and editions of Chaucer and Shake- 
spere—was a little confused and formless. His power to 
inspire his time, and especially young men and women, 
with enthusiasm for books and authors was more concen- 
trated and more useful. He was a child of the Vic- 
torian zeal for literature, and he had a full 
measure of Victorian gush. He was a man of active, 
expansive, almost violent, personality—a champion of 
sculling (for girls as well as boys), teetotalism, vege- 
tarianism, volunteering, and many other beliefs, pur- 
suits, and intellectual passions.—One of the two or three 
English authorities on Spanish history and literature has 
been lost by the death of Major Martin Hume, at once 
a popular and a learned writer on the subject in which 
he excelled and on Elizabethan history. He was a not 
infrequent contributor to Tae Nation.—One of the best- 
known astronomers of the age has passed away in Signor 
Schiaparelli, whose most sensational announcement 
was his elaborate tracing of the markings on the surface 
of Mars, which he called its “ canals ’’—a subject of con- 
tinual and very unsatisfying controversy. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A TORY PLAN OF SETTLEMENT. 


We do not know what inspiration lies behind the sug- 
gestion in the “ Times’’ of a plan for the settlement 
of the constitutional difficulty, but it is an interesting 
and plausible attempt to point the way in which 
the Liberal, Labor, and Nationalist Parties might join 
hands with progressive Tories and achieve a solution. 
It is not 
revolutionary, or even surprisingly novel. The machinery 


The proposal has some distinct advantages. 


it suggests is familiar both to students and to workers of 
our Parliamentary system. It offers what most Second 
Chamber schemes do not promise—namely, a competent 
and experienced revising body. And it brings both 
Houses into the account, so that a disputed Bill may bear 
in its final shape a mark which each party to the quarrel 
might be willing to recognise as its own. The plan is 
therefore in appearance conciliatory ; and if, as we have 
so often said, it meant that the Tories really admitted 
with the Liberals the predominant authority of the House 
from which both draw their strength, and were prepared 
to act on that admission, some such device might con- 
ceivably save the nation a prolonged constitutional 
battle. 

The scheme suggested by the Parliamentary corre- 
of the that of a Joint 


Committee of Lords and Commons for deciding cases of 


spondent “Times” is 
deadlock between the two Houses. Mixed Committees 
of Lords and Commons work very well in public and 
private Bill legislation, and on Bills which have both a 
public and a private character, and are usually competent 
bodies. 
on the motion of one or the other of them, and on this 


They are selected equally from the two Houses, 


plan the scheme of the “Times’’ nominally proceeds. 
The idea of equal representation is not, indeed, essential, 
though it is an important and intelligible one. The 
their side, into prac- 
tice the well-known principle on which the Committee 
of Selection acts in constituting Committees. That is 
to say, they would have regard to the strength of parties 
in the House. The Lords, on their side, would choose 
an equal number of representatives from Liberals and 
Unionists. Thus, suppose the Committee consists of 100 
members. Half of it would at once be appointed by the 
Peers—twenty-five Liberals to twenty-five Conservative 
The other half would be made up of twenty- 
one Liberals to twenty-one Conservatives (these two 


Commons, on would put 


Unionists. 


parties being all but equal in numbers), five Nationalists, 
The Government would thus be 
given a majority of eight, dependent in this case on the 
Irish National and British Labor vote. A slightly 
different scheme would alter this proportion, but in the 


and three Labor men. 


present distribution of Parliamentary strength it could 
not entirely disappear. It would be a condition of the 
scheme that the Commons should retain their almost 
undisputed powers over Money Bills, subject to a fair 
definition of “tacking,’’ and that the proposed Joint Com- 
mittee should deal with general legislation only. 

Before we consider the objections to this scheme 


which are likely to arise on the Liberal and the Con- 





servative side, we may fairly conclude that both parties 
will discover some definite merits in it. No body 
of British politicians is really in a hurry to exchange 
old lamps for new, a written for an unwritten Consti- 
And not many statesmen, we are inclined to 
think, are burning to reform the House of Lords, or 
retain the pilgrim zeal with which they started some 
months ago on that exhausting quest. The national mind 
turns with equal reluctance to the device of the Referen- 
dum, and will, we think, decline to transfer the doubtful 


tution. 


experience of a very small, compact State like 
Switzerland, free of the party system, to a 
great and complex community like our own, 
where political life is ruled by party.* Why 


experiment, when we have something at our door which 
may be utilised for just such an emergency as a dead- 
lock between the Houses of Parliament? Both parties 
really agree to fight out their quarrels and achieve 
their ends through the House of Commons, especially 
when both seek those ends by the method of finance. 
This is true of a protectionist, as of a free trading, party. 
The House of Lords is not an American Senate, and it 
cannot appreciably help the Protectionist party with 
their tariff. That must be decided by the people and by 
the House of Commons. If these two forces are gained 
If one of them 
Undoubtedly the Tory Party believe in 


the House of Lords, but more as a social than as 


over, the battle for Protection is won. 
fails, it is lost. 
a political instrument. In the latter capacity it is, as 
they know in their hearts, both incompetent and un- 
fair. In their eyes it is most truly precious as 
an estate of the realm, the chief seat of the glories 
of royalty, honor, That charm and 
interest must largely disappear under any scheme of 
reform, Tory or Liberal, and for that reason Conserva- 
tives join with Radicals in desiring to leave the House 


and _ fashion. 


of Lords alone. The one will never admit a stronger 
Second Chamber ; the other would see with regret a less 
splendid one. The first strain of opinion really decrees 
an end to the absolute Veto. If the Tories will part 
with that, and can at the same time retain the cere- 
monial and general social and political uses of the Lords, 
while securing a powerful revising body, they may think 
it wise to put a term to a strife that has been as the 
letting out of waters. 

If these reflections really ‘touch the partisan 
mind, need we assume that there are fatal objections 
to some such plan as the “ Times’’ has outlined? Beyond 
doubt the Tory Party will not care to concede an equal 
representation to Tory and Liberal opinion in the House 
of Lords. “ Are we to shrink from our 500 stalwarts to 
a beggarly twenty-five?’’ they may ask. But there lies 
the weakness of their case. The 500 are not a true re- 
presentative strength at all. They are a massed reserve, 
called in at the word of command to crush a Liberal 
Bill by simply falling on it with a ten to one voting 
strength. That is an unjust and an intolerant act, 
fatally exposing the weakness of the Conservative case. 
Such a House of Lords is an Old Man of the Sea for 
Toryism, and it is the House which the scheme of the 





* See a very suggestive article on this subject in this week’s “ British 
Weekly.” 
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“ Times ’’ throws over. That scheme does affect to give to 
the Government of the day, by a short cut, the way to 
something like a final passage of its Bills. Such an 
end must be compassed, if not by arrangement, then by 
electoral battle, and if not by electoral battle, then by 
force and civil war. It is the issue which both sides 
seek—we by the creation of peers, they by tinkering 
with the constitution of the Lords. The method of 
the “ Times,’’ however, is open to one serious, and 
perhaps fatal, objection. The “ Times’s 
posal places Liberal Bills at the mercy of a never 


certain and rarely stalwart political force, the Liberal 
peers, 


>. 9? 


pro- 


power of nominating the Liberal representation to the 
Government. This would put the House of Commons, 
the acting force in the moulding of Parliamentaty Com- 
mittees, out of court, and open the way to a long vista 
of “deals” between the two Front Benches. A 
body so chosen and constituted would certainly accept 
compromises distasteful to the majority in the Commons 
asa whole. It would inevitably contain some indecisive 
elements, and preserve a cautious, temporising atmo- 
sphere. So long as we fear the Single-Chamber solution, 
such a factor will always emerge in Second Chambers, or 
delegations of Second Chambers. The practical point is 
whether it would be worth while exchanging the cer- 
tainty of passing a Bill some degrees short of a measure 


and, we are afraid, must give over the real | 





acceptable to the majority of the day for the delays | 


inherent in the method of the Veto Resolutions, which 
do secure a Liberal Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill. All we can say is that, for the first time 
since the Conference met or was talked of, we have had 
from the Tory side a proposal which we can even put in 
the balance against the method of repairing the con- 


stitutional breach chosen by two Liberal Governments | 


in succession. Its most serious defect seems to be that it 
calls upon the representative man to make fresh sacrifices 


to his executive master. 





THE CASE FOR AN UNDERSTANDING WITH 
GERMANY. 

WE are glad to see that the Prime Minister has 

addressed himself to the problem of expenditure on 


armaments. Even if we cannot accept either his 


method of measurement or all the conclusions which he | 


asks us to endorse, Mr. Asquith is clearly concerned with 


the criticism that, though he himself promised a specific | 


reduction of the shipbuilding vote, that vote has 


enormously increased, and that the present action and | 


the imminent tendency of naval armaments, and to a 
less degree of military expenditure, promise a further 
and crippling growth. He has, therefore, drawn up a 
Book of Minor Consolations for his Israel, from which 


we shall take leave to draw the precise amount of solace | 
For the | 


which we think we are entitled to receive. 
moment we leave civil expenditure out of account. The 
issue lies less with the bulk than with the character of 
expenditure, and accepting in the main this test, 
the Prime Minister takes the declining years of the last 
Tory Government, and compares its warlike expenditure 
with that of the later Liberal period. 
selected are 1904-5 and 1905-6. 


The years 
For the former period 


Mr. Asquith discovers a reduction of eight millions to 









be put to the credit of Liberalism; in the latter he 
admits an increase of two-and-a-half millions. We are 
afraid that we cannot unreservedly accept either the 
form or the complete implications of this argu- 
ment, whose vice appears the moment we separate 
The 
Minister fixes the total naval expenditure for 1904-5 at 
£42,000,000. But the actual estimates were for 
£36,889,000, and the balance of over five millions was 
The benefit 
of these works accrued to the succeeding Government, 
The 


comparison becomes still less encouraging when we 


the naval from the military account. Prime 


for works paid out of money raised by loan. 
and proportionately lightened their expenditure. 


remember that the extraordinary and unheard of ex- 
penditure of 1904-5 represented the top point of a period 
of panic-shipbuilding, inaugurated when, at the close of 
the South African War, the Government became aware 
of the perils of an anti-English combination. From 
that year naval expenditure rapidly declined, and, 
indeed, its authors, in the final account they presented 
admitted that they had exceeded the 
What is the case to-day? The 


Naval Estimates now stand at 404 millions, against the 


to the nation, 


bounds of necessity. 


363 millions which, apart from works, represented the 
Tory maximum. But that is merely a beginning. While 
the late Tory Government went out on a falling naval 
programme, the present Liberal Government may go to 
the country on a rapidly rising one. We are only 
just getting into our stride with the gigantic sum 
we have to work out in the process of paying for the 
thirteen Dreadnoughts, 
trimmings which we have ordered since 1909. Next year 
the Naval Estimates must be about forty-five millions. 
If by that 


time we have accomplished the expected result of 


super-Dreadnoughts, and 


In 1912 they will approach fifty millions. 


inaugurating a new start in German building, we shall 
not even then have reached a sure halting-place in the 
race. Within fifteen months we have contracted for as 


many Dreadnoughts as Germany has built, or is 
building, since she followed our lead in 1906; a feat in 
naval which all 


achievements of our shipyards into the shade. 


“ pace-making ”’ casts the earlier 

Happily time has brought a great amelioration of 
the confused and embittered situation of 1909. What 
are the elements of appeasement? In the first place we 
know that our earlier alarms were groundless. Within 
a week or so of Mr. McKenna’s statement of the progress 
of German shipbuilding, the German authorities issued 
the following forecast of their strength at the selected 
and, we suppose, critical period of 1912. 


summarised as follows :— 
> 


It may be 
Ship. Year. 
Nassau = 
Westfalen ... 
Rheinland ... 
Posen 

Von der Tann 
Ersatz-Oldenburg 
Ersatz-Siegfried 
Ersatz-Beowolf 
Cruiser “G”’ 
Ersatz-Frithjof 
Ersatz-Heimdal 
Ersatz-Hildebrand 
Cruiser “H” 


Pi 


1910. 


— 


1911. 
Winter 


Spring 
1912. 


Winter 
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Now we know that this represents the facts, the 
only possible margin of doubt arising as to whether the 
two last ships will come into the reckoning by the 
earlier or the later months of 1912, when the British 
Empire will have twenty-four Dreadnoughts, including 
the Nelsons, at its disposal. The sum is, therefore, twenty- 
four to eleven, or twenty-four to thirteen, as against 
twenty to seventeen. Germany allows herself thirty- 
six months to build a Dreadnought; by that limit she 
abides under the law she has bound herself to fulfil, and 
under the material exigencies of her case. Nothing that 
can be called acceleration of this rate; nothing that can 
be deemed to be surprise or hostile tactics; nothing that 
challenges our enormously enlarged strength—or would 
have challenged it under a less inflated British pro- 
gramme—can now be alleged against her. “ There is 
not,’’ says “ Excubitor’’ in the “ Fortnightly Review,”’ 
“@ writer or a speaker in the cause of agitation who 
would dare bring forth to-day what appeared a little 
over a year ago.” All the materials of that scare—the 
twenty English Dreadnoughts to seventeen, or twenty- 
one, or twenty-five, German, the accelerations of the 
1908 and 1909 German programmes, the supposed loss 
of British building and fitting power—are dust. And 
now we have the highly important announcement that 
Germany does not intend to propose a new Navy Bill, 
and therefore that the diminished rate of building will 
come into force in 1912. 

What remains? The diplomatic and national 
quarrel carried on on the Bosphorus, in Asia Minor, in 
St. Petersburg, in Paris, on the implied supposition that 
Germany, who undoubtedly desires a greater material 
force than she now possesses to protect her sea and 
ocean trade, to keep our diplomacy in check, and to 
neutralise our union with the Franco-Russian alliance, 
also contemplates the ruin of this Empire. This, there- 
fore, is the point which Parliamentary Liberalism is 
bound to explore, if it wants to find the master-key to 
nearly every debateable act of our foreign policy and 
warlike expenditure, nearly every defect and timidity 
in the work of internal reform, and nearly the whole 
body of menace to the peace of the world. Now a 
Liberal Ministry is the natural, we should have said the 
inevitable, agent of an Anglo-German understanding. 
The progressive elements in each country—the “ in- 
tellectuals,’’ the Churches, the commercial as opposed 
to the speculative classes, the workmen—desire it, and 
find in the opposite camp the forces with which both are 
at war—the military orders and a portion of the officials 
and their organs in the Press. Liberalism has yet 
another powerful incentive to an entente with Germany. 
Such an instrument, with the commercial benefits and 
arrangements. which it would naturally bring in its 
train, ought to break the back of the British Protec- 
tionist movement. Is not the prize of a commercial 
treaty with our best European customer worth striving 
for? How many millions of good treasure might it not 
save for us and for the nations which instinctively follow 
our lead in policy and in armaments? Here at least 
is a wide field of Liberal policy, which the party would 
tread with the feeling that it was familiar and desirable 
ground, in line with the best thought and the wisest 












action of all its great leaders. What stops us from 
The French alliance? France, eager for 


the entente, drew back in alarm from the furious and 


entering it? 


”? 


insulting Jingoism of last year’s ‘“‘scare,’’ and has long 
seen in our excessive anti-Germanism a danger to her 
own peace and to European stability. 
Turkey? 
ment of the new rule in Constantinople is seriously 
retarded, by the squalid warfare of the Embassies and 


their agents. 


Our interests in 
They are menaced, and the material develop- 


It was never 80 
favorable to peace and a tacit, if not a formal, under- 
standing. 


The naval situation? 





RATES VERSUS TAXES. 
THE announcement of the scheme of the Chancellor to 
bring into the national pension scheme the paupers who 
at present are disqualified, has opened once again a dis- 
cussion which is always alive. Should the ratepayer 
And which 
increase—of rates or of taxes—is most inimical to the 
The 
question here is, in part, complicated by the fact that 
what is contemplated is not the imposition of a burden, 
but the refusal of a relief. The scheme—as we under- 
stand it—is for the State to take over from the locality 
the maintenance of a pauper who now receives outdoor 
It will ask 
the locality to continue to pay that two and sixpence, 
and it will add another two and sixpence out of national 
funds, to make up the recognised allowance of five 
shillings a week. 


be relieved at the expense of the taxpayer? 


general welfare and most pressing on the poor? 


relief, say, of two shillings and sixpence. 


“How are you worse off?’’ asks the 
Chancellor of the local authority. “I save you the ex- 
pense of administration, and I only ask you to pay me 
what you are paying the pauper.’”’ To which the local 
authority makes answer that it understood that the 
charge for Old Age Pensions was to be a national charge, 
that it supports at present many charges that ought to 
be national charges, and that in any case, if it can save 
this half-crown, and so relieve the ratepayer, it intends 
to do so. 

In such a challenge it finds behind it all the rate- 
payers of the country. The astonishing element about 
such a policy is to discover that it also possesses the active 
support of the Labor Party, as well as a wide sympathy 
from Liberal, especially rural Liberal, members. For 
many years the cleavage of ratepayer and taxpayer 
interests coincided, roughly, with the cleavage of parties. 
The Agricultural Rates Act was bitterly fought by the 
Radicals of the day, directly on the ground that a dole 
for the relief of agricultural rates was a dole for the 
relief of agricultural landlords. Economic theory then 
generally accepted the principle that under the stress of 
free competition an increase of rates meant a diminishing 
of rent ; and that any shifting of the burden from local to 
Imperial finance largely carried with it a shifting of the 
burden from the shoulders of the well-to-do to the shoul- 
ders of the poor. In free competition as, for example, for a 
residence in a great city, the landlord secured all that 
the tenant could afford to give; whether ostensibly the 
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landlord or the tenant paid the rates, as a matter of 
fact the incidence of them fell on the landlord. A man 
who could afford £50 for house-room, finding an inci- 
dence of £10 rates on a house nominally rented at that 
sum, would content himself with a house of something 


over £40. 
problem. 


But closer study has complicated that 
Hundreds of thousands of little householders 
are found to have taken houses on leases with obligation 
to pay rates. If these rates go up, for the period of 
the lease, they pay; if they go down, they obtain relief. 
The result is that the plaint of the landowner has been 
enormously swollen by the indignation of the small shop- 
owner, the middle-class leaseholder, the owner of the 
cottage or small freehold. All of these demand the 
shifting of the visible and tangible burden which they 
know they have to bear to a vague and half-realised 
taxpaying population outside; to a population which, 
though they bear a diminished strength of whisky or a 
scarcely comprehended duty on sugar, have no substan- 
tial consciousness that they are being mulcted at all. 

At present, therefore, the ratepayer has triumphed 
all along the line. Electorally he is dominant. Every 
member of Parliament would like to return to his con- 
stituency with the proud boast that he and his party 
had succeeded in taking a penny off the rates. At 
the same time, “economic friction’’ (for which the 
older economists scarcely allowed) is seen to achieve the 
result that in many cases the tenant does, as a matter 
of fact, pay something of an increased rate, while in 
every case he is quite convinced that he is doing so. 
Despite this fact, however, it would seem to be the duty 
of reformers to scrutinise with very great care all 
attempts to transfer the burden from rating to taxation. 
Especially should this scrutiny be exacting when the 
demand is less that a new duty shall be interpreted as 
national, rather than local, than that a duty hitherto 
If the State were 
suddenly to take over the expenses of the Poor Law, the 


accepted as local should be national. 


maintenance of roads, the provision of police, and other 
services hitherto laid on real property, the immediate 
result would be a huge increase in the value of that 
property. The State would be transferring money from 
the pockets of the taxpayer to the pockets of landlords 
as effectively as if it voted a direct personal grant-in-aid 
to all who owned houses or land. There is much to 
be said for a general stocktaking and settlement which 
shall decide, in a large survey, which subjects are rightly 
national, which local. There is much in the complaint 
of the overburdened ratepayer that new duties and new 
expenses are always being thrust upon him. But there 
is nothing to be said for a policy of suddenly relieving 
the rates of one and a-half millions a year of expenditure 
on pauperism which they have borne for so many 
centuries, and proportionately diminishing the fund 
available for national social reform. In such an action 
Unemployed Insurance (for example) might have to be 
thrown over. The one-and-a-half millions which might 
have launched that scheme would, in that case, im- 
mediately or ultimately find their way into the pockets 
of the owners of real property, owing to the appreciation 


which must immediately accrue to it upon release from 
this liability. 








THE WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue debate which opens on Monday on the Conciliation 
Committee’s Suffrage Bill promises to be much the most 
interesting Parliamentary event in a singularly lethargic 
Session. No one, when the year opened in a tense situa- 
tion with a great crisis in suspense and a second General 
Election imminent, would have dared to predict that by 
mid-summer the question of Woman Suffrage would have 
reached a more actual position in politics than it has 
occupied since Mill first raised it in 1867. One by one 
the obstacles have been removed. A Bill has been de 
vised which does successfully “ conciliate”” the divergent 
schools of Suffragist opinion. The Ten Minutes’ Rule 
was used to introduce it. The first intention of the Gov- 
ernment to refuse an early day for the Second Reading 
has yielded to the persuasion of the 196 members who 
signed a memorial to the Prime Minister asking for 
facilities for its passage. But it is, of course, the truce 
to party politics which has made for it its unique oppor- 
Parliament is palpably, halfemployed, and 
time there is to spare. 


tunity. 
Not one of the various democratic 
groups which have reluctantly seen their own questions 
suspended can hope to save anything for themselves from 
this idle summer. The Labor, the Welsh, and the Irish 
members, not to mention English Liberals, have proved 
the sincerity of their Suffragist convictions by asking 
that this lull shall be used to satisfy the claims of a vote- 
less class, which fares ill when in normal Sessions it finds 
itself competing for attention against the urgent demands 
of great masses of organised electors. 
tician would contend that the chance is likely to recur. 
When once the issue with the Lords is seriously joined, 


No candid poli- 


there will be neither time nor patience for other matters. 
When it is settled, it will be thedeferred claims of Ireland 
and Wales and the English democracy that will absorb 
Mr. Shackleton’s Bill can become law this 
Session on one condition—that its details are referred to 
a Grand Committee. 

There is only one question that the mass of Liberal 


attention. 


opinion will care to ask about this or any other Suffrage 
Bill. 
native to Adult Suffrage, on whose behalf this claim 


Is it democratic? It is, we believe, the only alter- 


could fairly be made. It is, unhappily, the English 
habit to proceed by instalments and to shrink from 
Adult Suffrage will 
become a practical possibility only when a Government 
is prepared to push it. 


sweeping end logical solutions. 


It has no majority in the present 
House, and in the country the plain man is still absurdly 
afraid of a measure which would place upon the register 
a majority of women. There seems little hope of carry- 
ing any Suffrage Bill in the near future, save on non- 
party lines and with the aid of the more enlightened 
Unionists in the House. In such a situation Liberals 
must be content to ask of any Suffrage Bill, not that it 
shall realise their ideals, but rather that it shall be an 
acceptable instalment of the democratic demand. Of 
the constituency which this Bill will enfranchise, it 
may, we think, be said that these million women are a 
microcosm and miniature of the whole population. It 
allows no specific advantage to property. The free- 
hold, the lodger, and even the University qualifications, 
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have no place in it. The special abuse which critics of 
the old Bill chiefly dwelt upon—that married women of 
the middle class only would have been qualified as joint 
occupiers—has been avoided. The Bill, in short, makes 
no addition to the electoral categories in which the plural 
voter is found. What it does is, in effect, to extend to 
women the one really democratic franchise in our 
electoral system—the household qualification. In 
at least, the social status of the women 
occupiers who already have the municipal vote has been 
carefully studied. Booth’s patient canvass has sorted 
Rather more than half (94,940) of the 
women municipal voters of London work outside the 
home. 


London, 


them out for us. 


Their occupations are classified as follows :— 


Charwomen, office-helpers, laundresses 30,334 
Dressmakers and milliners ... 14,361 
Shirt and blouse makers, seamstresses 6,525 
Waitresses, matrons, &c. 5,595 
Tailoresses <n ue ah ie 4,443 
Lodging and coffee-house keepers ... 4,226 
Medical women, nurses, midwives... 3,971 
Teachers 2,198 


The lesser groups below 2,000 show much the same pre- 
dominance of the manual worker. The new constituency, 
in short, will consist mainly of those workers who most 
need the vote, and partly of those capable and experi- 
enced women, like the teachers and nurses, who are best 
fitted to use it. One cannot so certainly determine the 
social status of the other half of the women occupiers 
(92,042), who are housewives or women of leisure. But 
an average struck on the basis of Booth’s figures shows 
that probably not more than 20,000 of them keep a 
domestic servant. It cannot be argued that this basis 
gives an advantage to wealth. The one serious objec- 
tion to it is that it would enfranchise very few married 
women of any class, and hardly any (save, perhaps, the 
wives of sailors and fishermen) of the working class. On 
that point, however, men have no title to be more 
sensitive than women are themselves. In a letter to 
the Press, Miss Margaret Llewelyn Davies has reported 
the decision of the Women’s Co-operative Guild to sup- 
port Mr. Shackleton’s Bill, while maintaining their de- 
mand for Adult Suffrage. The Guild is probably the 
only organised body which can speak for married work- 
ing women. Its decision is as generous as it is intelli- 
Married women understand that they will have 
a better chance of obtaining the vote when they can 
appeal to a constituency which includes a million widows 
and single women than they can have when their fate 
depends solely on men. They realise, in short, that the 
Bill is, in Mr. Shackleton’s own candid words, “the 
thin end of the wedge.” 

For our part, we deprecate any disposition to be- 
little this Bill because it will enfranchise only a million 
women. Its opponents show a juster sense of its im- 
portance. It would shatter the ascendency of sex which 
at present excludes every woman from the register. It 
would mean to every growing girl a stimulus, and to 
every growing boy a lesson in tolerance and respect for 
womanhood. It would give to women a vote quite 
numerous enough to affect the special questions which 
concern them as a sex. It would end the bitterness of 
the present revolt, and leave the future evolution of 
the franchise to be settled on democratic lines by men 


gent. 








and women together. It would be, perhaps, the most 
considerable European event which our Parliament could 
bring about, and even in our own generation there is 
probably no country in the civilised world but would, in 
Its fortunes turn on 
When the new Stand- 


ing Orders were under discussion in 1907, a Conservatiye 


some degree, feel its influence. 
one trivial point of procedure. 


Anti-Suffragist moved to exempt all franchise Bills from 
the rule which allows of the reference even of conten- 
tious legislation to Grand Committees. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman stoutly resisted the amendment, 
which was lost by a large majority. If his successors 
will but be influenced by his decision, if they will allow 
a half-idle House to give to this Bill a business-like con- 
sideration, the most futile session of our generation may 
become the most beneficent. 





THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN RACTALISM. 
No one who knows the growing intensity of feeling on the 
color problem in the United States is surprised to read 
the accounts of organised attacks upon negroes in scores 
The 
fury of enthusiasm which every great sporting event 


of American cities, following the great prize-fight. 


arouses in every class of American society exceeds any- 
thing known here, and the pitting of a black against a 
white champion upon Independence Day for the world 
record, in a display of “ essential manhood,’’ focussed in 
the most dramatic manner the gravest peril to American 
civilisation. It is not easy for us to understand the 
intensification of cclor-feeling which most well-informed 
students of America assure us is occurring, not only in 
the Southern States, but all over the Union. The negro 
population do not present any obvious political or 
economic peril. Their increase in numbers has been 
more than offset by the streams of white immigrants 
from Europe. Their freest exercise of the political 
franchise could cnly secure for them predominance in a 
small section of the South, and though the educated 
negroes often resent the unconstitutional denial of the 
franchise, this resentment does not evoke any really 
dangerous discontent. Though here and there, in a few 
skilled trades, friction has arisen between white and 
colored workers, and racialism has marked the policy 
of some trade unions, the main lines of economic activity 
for blacks and whites have lain apart, the negroes absorb- 
ing certain branches of agriculture and unskilled labor, 
or else settling in localities where there are no white 
workers. In most cases where they are doing skilled 
mechanical or commercial work, it is under black em- 
ployers, and does not bring them into direct racial com- 
petition. The only large industry where black labor 
has rapidly displaced white, is the coal and iron mining 
in the South. In most Southern towns the colored 
industries simply duplicate, and do not cross the white. 
Two industrial and professional communities divide 
the town between them, and reduce business and per- 
sonal intercourse to a minimum. Everyone admits that 
the Southern negro has made considerable progress in 
farming and other pursuits, that he is acquiring steadier 
habits of industry, and that his presence and work have 
become an indispensable part of the industrial fabric 
of America. The animosity of the whites is mainly, not 
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This is made evident 
by the fact that it is directed more towards the educated 
negroes of the towns than towards the raw toilers of the 


soil. 


political or economic, but social. 


What the whites really complain of is not the 
political or economic aspirations of the negroes, but 
what they cal] “insolence.’’ And that term includes 
any assertion of personal equality. The locus classicus 
of this interpretation was the outburst of spiteful anger, 
manifested throughout the South, when Mr. Booker 
Washington was asked by President Roosevelt to sit 
down at his lunch-table—an act of liberality which we 
now understand Mr. Roosevelt to regret. The objection 
was not that Mr. Washington was not an able, service- 
able, and well-mannered citizen, but that it is the duty 
of every white man to maintain the social color ban. 
If any black man be allowed to be as “ good’’ as or 
“better ’’ than some white man, down will go the social 
. barriers which secure white dominance, and every negro 
will contemplate a white alliance, with a subsequent de- 
gradation of the American race! Such is the men- 
dacious rationale of a hateful policy of racial domina- 
tion which, so long as it survives, will always be liable 
to drag down American civilisation to the methods of 
barbarism which this week discloses. Mendacious we 
term it, for there is no reason to believe that complete 
equality of political and civil rights, of educational and 
social opportunities, would lead in America to any con- 
siderable demand for miscegenration, or that a belief 
that it would is the true source of the resentment against 
the education and elevation of the negro. We consider 
this animosity, and the brutality which it is seen to 
evolve, as signs of the low moral level of civilisation 
in large sections of the United States. It is, perhaps, 
natural that the long period of slavery should leave a 
legacy of ill-feeling, resentment, and alarm in the 
master-race dispossessed of its live property, and self-as- 
sertiveness, and vanity in the more energetic members of 
the liberated race. 


armed conflicts in scores of towns all over America is 


But such feelings should produce 


nothing less than a deplorable exhibition of failure in 
the elementary arts of government. It will be interest- 
ing to observe how many of the ringleaders of these 
bands of white murderers and assailants will be brought 
to justice, and receive a punishment proportionate to 
their crime even in such States as New York and 
Illinois. Justice in most Southern courts, in such cases, 
is admittedly unattainable. 

A distinguished American politician has been giving 
us advice in the art of governing dependent races. Might 
we advise him, in return, to devote at least some portion 
of his superabundant energy and equally boundless 
capacity for speech to securing among the sovereign 
States of his own country a decent degree of realisation 
of those elementary rights declared in the Constitution 
to be the basis of American democracy? The present 
internal Imperialism of America, the misgovernment of 
a people half-free, half-slave, within her borders, is an 


even heavier drag upon democracy than the external 


Imperialism which we employ, and upon the management 
of which Mr. Roosevelt has the amusing effrontery to 
offer his unsolicited advice. 











Hite and Petters. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Apprats to the “ gentlemen of England ’’ to stir them- 
selves and save the nation are less frequent to-day than 
yesterday. In the mid-period of the nineteenth century 
they were launched from various sources, and in more 
or less convincing phrases. A Scotch peasant of genius, 
an English clergyman, and a Jew who was later to lead 
them politically through a period of defeat, each in his 
own manner assured the landed classes that, if they 
chose, they could save the nation. Carlyle in his gloomy 
denunciation of foxhunting dilettantism, Kingsley with 
his boyish and rather naive vision of the benevolent 
athletic feudal squire, Disraeli with the poetry as well 
as the sham and sentimentalism of ‘““ Young England,”’ 
thus turned to the representatives of a passing order, 
urging them, in saving others, to save themselves. The 
appeal fell, for the most part, on deaf ears. Here and 
there an Edward Dennison would be found experi- 
mentally descending to the alien regions of East London 
to explore a new world; or a Lord Goderich, since 
Marquis of Ripon, Liberal, Catholic, great gentleman, 
would ally himself with the Christian Socialists and call 
down Maurice’s criticism for his advanced democratic 
ideals. But the gentlemen of England, as a whole, re- 
mained impervious. They continued to do their duty in 
the management of their estates, and the apparatus of 
rural justice and rural government. They continued their 
jolly, good-natured, healthy, open-air life, with liberal 
hospitality, liberal physical exercise, and—so far as their 
means permitted—liberal feudal philanthropies. But 
they had little concern with the moulding of the newer 
England, so visibly changing under their very eyes; 
with that great cloud of factory smoke, and all the 
pepulations struggling or smothered beneath it, which 
they saw in the distance from their country-houses—a 
pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night. That part of the 
nation deliberately entrusted to their care withered to 
pieces around them; and they had neither the energy 
nor the capacity so to discern the signs of the time as 
to arrest the emptying of rural England. All that was 
virile and resistent in that once fruitful countryside 
was pouring itself into the towns or beyond the sea; 
arable declined to pasture, and pasture to land half 
derelict ; England outside the towns became that tract 
of waste lands, given up to sport and dotted with 
declining villages, which still forms the astonishment 
of every Continental visitor. The country families were 
pursuing their old traditions in their old ways, deeming 
all such secular change as due to the repeal of the Corn 
Lawsor the crimesof Mr. Gladstone, or an unchallengeable 
“ Act of God.’’ Kingsley in later years withdrew the 
first fierce attack of the preface to “ Alton Locke,’’ in 
an announcement that these vague charges of indifference 
were no longer true. It was not the country gentlemen 
who had changed. It was the preacher who had become 
more tolerant of the accepted order of the world. 
To-day, then, it is almost with a sense of novelty 
that such an appeal arrivesasthat which is given the place 
of honor in the “ Hibbert Journal’’ for this month. 
The writer, with commendable fervor and considerable 
eloquence urges them once more in “ An Open Letter to 
English Gentlemen ’’ to take up the work of social re- 
generation. ‘“ You can do it,’’ is the declaration, and 
“you alone can do it’’ is the underlying assumption. 
The call is to “men of gentle birth, of an inherited 
courtesy and courage,’’ “ good sportsmen, incapable of 
dishonesty, lying with difficulty, unassuming, undemon- 
strative, plain, blunt, loyal.’’ The call is for a return 
of service rendered. “ I havean obstinate persuasion that 
because to so large an extent England made you, you 
owe, and you will, as good sportsmen, be glad to pay, a 
heavy debt to England.’’ England is changing—here 
is a repetition of the old cry of seventy years back—and 
you can play a great part in that change. Visions of 
starvation in a slum tenement—the normal tragedy of 
the depths—help to give the appeal the force of reality. 
“Tt is less important to defend England than to have 
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an England that is worth defending.” The ordinary 
excuse for luxurious expenditure, that it gives well-paid 
employment to the poor, is healthily and helpfully 
brushed aside. The call to action is vague: but “ if for 
a decade you, the gentlemen of England, were to give a 
tithe of the energy and the enthusiasm which you give 
to honest sport, you would break the back of the worst 
of the problem.’’ The example of Lord Shaftesbury is 
called upon, and the many excellent virtues and heroisms 
of the poor. “ You alone,’’ is the final summary, “ have 
the power of working for your country unhampered by 
the easy charge of self-seeking. If, say, some little Scotch 
apothecary or eloquent miner take upon himself to plead 
for the redress of grievances or the extension of the 
privileges of the poor, it is cheerfully assumed that self- 
interest is the motive power. You start with 
this inestimable aid that your hands are not only clean 
but beyond suspicion. It is but one other of your in- 
comparable advantages.”’ 

All of which, though excellent in tone and temper, 
appears strangely remote from to-day; strangely con- 
gruous with a time when aristocracy still survived as a 
separated order, and beneficence which, stooping from its 
high seat, could earn gratitude by so magnificent a sacri- 
fice. Pictures like those of Faed, says Professor Dowden, 
are encouraged in such a society. In these some strong 
delver of the soil or family collected in pious cottage 
home mutely protests from the canvas, ‘“‘ By reason of this 
strength and cleanliness, by reason of this note of 
pathos, indubitably real; by reason of a dignity accom- 
panying an unchallengeable recognition of an accepted 
inferior status—am not I a man and a brother?’’ In 
the latest open letter the class that leads the broken 
square at Abu Klea, or an Indian border scrap, is asked 
to look with kindness upon an heroic cook of Clapham 
Junction or the altruistic porters of Covent Garden. 
Our sense of values has become so transformed that we 
feel instinctively the appeal should be to the cooks of 
Clapham or the porters of Covent Garden to look with 
indulgence upon those who, in the ultimate challenge, 
can fight heroically at Abu Klea. Everywherethe heroism 
of the common people is being displayed and passes un- 
noticed ; in the boundless charity of the poor to the poor, 
in the comradeship of fishermen and sailors, in every 
mining explosion, such as that of Whitehaven where the 
rescue parties nearly tore the authorities to pieces be- 
cause they were forbidden to rush upon almost certain 
death. But the appeal here is to a class which 
for the most part leads a life of ample, 
not ugly self-indulgence, which has been 
from earliest years from the hard and austere 
aspects of existence, which to-day is called upon 
to justify, by its unfailing acts of courage when oppor- 
tunity arises, the continual burden which its support 
lays upon the shoulders of the working people. There 
is something that jars upon tone and feeling—something 
of the spirit of the earlier novels of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward—in this pleading with a class limited in numbers, 
not over-endowed with intelligence, and living largely on 
the labors of others, to come down and save those others 
from destruction. “ The rich will do everything for the 
poor except get off their backs,’’ is a proverb translated 
into every European language. It contains a half-truth: 
for, in the form of business and commercial enterprise, 
the able organiser, who usually becomes rich, has 
helped to make the life of that “ poor’’ possible. 
But it is most true of the class to which this 
letter is addressed; and “ getting off their backs ’”’ 
would possibly in the long run be a better piece of 
work than any amiable and deliberate effort at re- 
form. The aristocratic ideal—for good or ill—has gone, 
and for ever. It can be discerned at its highest in the 
old Southern American planter, as in the old English 
landed family—producing a fine flower of human 
development, brave men, beautiful women ; so attractive 
that the observer scarcely notices the smudge of slavery 
upon which the pleasant society is reared. The South 


made a glorious fight for its preservation, in armies of 
heroes led by men of high courage and Christian temper. 
And it is probably true that the social condition of the 
black “ freemen ”’ 


to-day is worse than was the social 
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condition of the black slave. Yet Mr. James’s verdict 
at Richmond remains true as the verdict of history. 
This is not a cause that was beaten. This is a cause 
that never could have won. The “emancipated ’’ slum- 
dweller of the city, the forlorn remnant of the country- 
side, stand to-day as questionably better off than in the 
days before feudalism was struck to the heart by the 
rude onslaught of democracy. Yet the verdict is true 
here also. This also is a cause that never could have won. 

It is not as “gentlemen of England’’ that those 
with intelligence and compassion must come to the 
problem of poverty. It is as men only, with those 
qualities they possess in common with the “ little Scotch 
apothecary ’’ and the “eloquent miner’’; with shoes 
unloosed from feet, because the standing place is holy 
ground. It is intelligence—Will directed by some 
dominant conception of ordered social life—which alone 
can cure the diseases of a newer England. Of all classes 
in the community, here intelligence is most neglected : 
of all the qualities which make up the ideal of an English 
gentleman, intelligence occupies the lowest place. When 
in a trial of an “ Army scandal’’ the honest English 


guardsmen who gave evidence collapsed before the 


simplest devices of the examining counsel, an unkind 
critic remarked that for the first time the history of the 
South African War became intelligible. These were the 
same men, with the same qualities, who butted their 
heads against the sides of mountains and led their 
men gallantly into the traps arranged by their 
enemies. A class that despises intelligence, that passes 
through the closed garden of the public school and the 
pass degree at the University into Parliament, the Army, 
or the ownership of the bulk of English land, is a class 
for which, as a whole, the nation will increasingly find 
no use. It will not be assailed as tyrannical. It will 
be put aside as irrelevant. Limitation of intellect, 
and an innate contempt for the scientific and intellectual 
life, of necessity is accompanied by excess of prejudice. 
The verdict of the Hebrew prophet to the gentlemen of 
Judea was not “ Ye will not,’’ but “ Ye cannot,’’ serve 
the Lord. Who but the few can hope to break through 
that closed world of class schools, class University, 
country house, London society, which ultimately causes 
a man quite honestly to believe what suits his interest 
to believe; which convinces him, for example—quite 
honestly—that a Budget which takes money from the 
rich and spends every penny of it upon National Defence 
and Social Amelioration is a crime against God and man ; 
which, in that faith, reasserted, in the united effort of 
“ The Gentlemen of England,’’ the authority of a feudal 
dominance upon all Southern England something like 
six months ago? 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


Last Monday night Mr. Clarkson, of the Education 
Office, was rather late in leaving the Savile Club. He 
always makes a point of selecting the best articles in 
the “Nineteenth Century,’’ the “ Fortnightly,’’ and 
the “ Contemporary’”’ on the first Monday of every 
month, and, owing to the suspension of political activity 
in the House of Commons, he has lately spent more time 
than usual over the daily papers as well, since they can 
now afford greater space for subjects of interest. He 
noticed with some regret that it was half-past eleven 
as he came up Piccadilly and admired, as he never 
failed to admire, that urbane aspect of nature’s charm 
presented by the Green Park. 

It was late, but the evening was cool and dry. He 
wished to follow up a train of thought suggested by the 
question: “Should Aristotle be left out?’’ and, to pre- 
serve his mind from exclusiveness, he now and then con- 
sidered it advantageous to plunge into what he called 
the full tide of humanity at Charing Cross. So that 
night, instead of making his way by the shortest route 
to his rooms in Westminster, he strolled, with a pleasur- 
able sense of sympathetic abandonment, through the 
usual crowds that were hurrying home from theatres or 
supper-rooms. 

But he soon perceived that all the crowds were not 
usual. Some were not hurrying; they were stationary. 
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They were nearly all men, unrelieved by that subdued 
feminine radiance which Mr. Clarkson so much valued 
in the color scheme of London. They were mainly silent. 
They appeared to be waiting for something. 

“Is the King returning from the Opera?’’ he asked 
a policeman near King Charles’s statue. But the police- 
man regarded him with a silent pity so profound that 
he suddenly remembered his own black tie and the 
mourning in which the country was still partially im- 
mersed. No, it could not be royalty, and, feeling for 
the first time like a stranger in the centre of existence, 
Mr. Clarkson hurriedly crossed the road. 

Between the top of Northumberland Avenue and 
Charing-cross Station he observed another crowd of the 
same character, but in thicker numbers still. Unwilling 
to eschew any emotion that thus stirred his fellow 
citizens, he approached the outskirts and waited, in 
hopes of gathering information without further inquiry. 
But the crowd was doggedly silent. Nearly all were 
reading the evening papers, and the few snatches of con- 
versation that Mr. Clarkson caught appeared to be 
meaningless. At last he ventured to approach a harm- 
less-looking, pale-faced youth in a straw hat, who was 
reading the latest “ Star,’’ and asked him what he was 
waiting for. 

The youth looked him from head to foot, and then 
slowly uttered the words: “I don’t think !’’ 

“I’m sorry. I was afraid you didn’t,’ said Mr. 
Clarkson, a little irritated, but, as he turned hastily 
away he reflected with a smile that, after all, one should 
be grateful to find imbecility so frankly acknowledged. 

Next time he was more diplomatic. Standing 
quietly for a while beside a good-tempered-looking man, 
who was evidently an out-of-work cab-driver, he yawned 
two or three times, and said at last: ‘“‘ How long shall 
we have to wait, do you think?” 

“ Depends on cable,’’ said the cab-driver. “Got a 
bit on?” 

“Well, no; I haven’t exactly got anything on, 
said Mr. Clarkson, uneasily ; “ but may I ask what cable 
you mean ?”’ 

“Don’t be silly,’ said the cabman, and spat 
between his feet. 

“Cheer up, long-face!’’ said another man, who had 
been listening. ‘He only means the cable from the 
States. Perhaps you’ve never heard of the White Man’s 
Hope ?”’ 

Light at last broke upon Mr. Clarkson. “ Of 
course,”’ he said, “it’s Independence Day! I’ve seen 
the American flag flying from several buildings. It has 
always appeared a most remarkable thing to me that 
we English people should thus ungrudgingly accept the 
celebration of our most disastrous national defeat. Such 
entire disappearance of racial animosity is, indeed, full 
of future promise. I suppose, if you like, you might 
without exaggeration call it the White Man’s Hope?’ 

“ Stow it,’’ said the cabman. 

“No doubt the day is being marked in the United 
States by some special event,’’ Mr. Clarkson continued, 
“and you are waiting for the account?’’ 

No one answered. An American was reading 
aloud from a newspaper: “If the Imperturbable Colos- 
sus gets knocked out, a general assault upon all negroes 
throughout the States may be expected to ensue. The 
wail that goes up from Reno will be re-echoed from 
every land where the black problem sits like a nightmare 
on the chest. It is not too much to say that a new 
chapter in the world’s history will open before our as- 
tonished eyes, so adequately is the gigantic struggle 
between the black and white races prefigured in the 
persons of their chosen champions.”’ 

All listened with attention. 

“That’s what I call thickened truth,” said the 
American, looking solemnly round. “If that colored 
gentleman with a yellow streak worries our battle- 
hardened veteran and undefeated hero of all time, the 
negro will grow scarce.’’ 

“They’ve been praying for Jeffries in. all the 
American churches,’’ said one, in the solemn pause that 
followed this announcement. 
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“So they have for Johnson in the negro churches,”’ 
said another, “but he counts most on his mother’s 
prayers. She lives in Chicago.”’ 

“It is peculiar in modern and Christianised coun- 
tries,’’ said Mr. Clarkson, anxious to show that he now 
fully understood the point at issue; “it is peculiar that 
both parties in a war or other contest implore with 
equal confidence the assistance of the same deity.’’ 

“ Millionaires is sleeping three in a bed at Reno. 
There’s a thing!’’ said the man who was most anxious 
to impart information. 

“The gate comes to £50,000, let alone the pic- 
tures,” said another. “Each of them’s going to get 
£500 a minute for the time they fight.’’ 

“ Beats taxis,’’ said the cabman. 

“Tt’s hardly fair to criticise the amount,’’ Mr. 
Clarkson expostulated pleasantly ; “ the £500 represents 
prolonged training and practice in the art. As Whistler 
said, the payment is not for a day’s work, but for a life- 
time.”’ 

“Who are you calling the Whistler?’ asked the 
cabman ; “ Jim Corbett, or John Sullivan ?”’ 

“ Jeffries ate five lamb chops to his breakfast this 
morning,’’ said the man of information, “and Johnson 
ate a chicken.” 

“ Wish I’d eat both,’’ said the cabman. 

“What do you think of the upper-cut?’’ said the 
other, turning to Mr. Clarkson to escape the cabman’s 
frivolity. 

“Well, I suppose it’s a matter of taste—upper-cut 
or under-cut,’’ Mr. Clarkson answered, smiling at his 
seriousness. ‘‘ Most people, I think, prefer under-cut.”’ 

“ Johnson’s right upper-cut is described as the 
piston of an ocean greyhound making twenty-seven 
knots,’’ said the man, taking no notice of the answer, 
and speaking in awestruck tones. ‘“ Do you know, one 
paper describes Johnson as the best piece of fighting 
machinery the world has ever seen!’’ 

“T thought that was the last ‘ Dreadnought?’ ’’ said 
Mr. Clarkson. 

“Perhaps you don’t study the literature of the 
Ring,’’ the other answered, with cold superiority. 

“Oh, indeed I do!’’ cried Mr. Clarkson eagerly. 
“Tt is rather remarkable what a fascination the art of 
boxing has frequently exercised upon the masters of 
literature. Even the Greeks, in spite of their artistic 
reverence for the human body, practised boxing with 
extreme severity, and on their statues, you know, we 
sometimes find a recognised distortion which they called 
‘the boxer’s ear.’ It seems to show that they hit 
round rather than straight from the shoulder. The 
ancient boxing-gloves were intended, not to diminish, 
but to increase the severity of the blow, being made of 
seven or eight strands of cow-hide, heavily weighted with 
iron and lead. There is that fine description of a prize- 
fight in Virgil, where the veteran—‘ the imperturbable 
colossus ’ of his time, I suppose we may call him—almost 
knocks the life out of the younger man, and sends him 
from the contest swinging his head to and fro, and spit- 
ting out teeth mingled with blood—rather a horrible 
picture !’’ 

“ Ten to six on the boiler-maker,” said the cabman ; 
“T’ll take ten to six.” 

“ And then, of course,’’ Mr. Clarkson continued, 
“in recent times there are splendid accounts of the 
fights in ‘Lavengro’ and Meredith’s ‘ Amazing Mar- 
riage,’ and Browning once refers to the Tipton Slasher, 
and we all know Conan Doyle.”’ 

“No, we don’t,’’ said the cabman. 

“Tt seems rather hard to explain the attraction of 
prize-fighting,’’ Mr. Clarkson went on, meditatively : 
“ perhaps it comes simply from the dramatic element of 
battle. It is a war in brief, a concentrated militancy. 
Or perhaps it is the more barbaric delight in vicarious 
pain and endurance ; and I think, perhaps, we ought to 
include the pleasure of our race in fair play and the just 
and equal rigor of the game.”’ 

What other reasons Mr. Clarkson might have found 
were lost in the yelling of newsboys tearing down the 





Strand. Too excited to speak, the crowd swallowed 
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them. The papers were torn from their hands. Short 
cries, short sentences followed. Here and there Mr. 
Clarkson caught an intelligible word: “ Revolvers taken 


at gate’’; “ Expected Johnson would be shot if vic- 
torious ’’; “ Opening spar almost academic in its calm- 
ness ’’’; “Old wound on Jeffries’s right eye opened ”’; 


“ Both cheeks gashed to the bone ’”’ ; 
some wicked lefts’’; ‘Terrible gruelling’’; ‘“ Both 
shutters out of working order’’; “ Defeat certain after 
eighth round ’’; “ Johnson hooked his left’’; “ The 
Circassian remained on his knees’’; ‘Counting went 
on ’’; “ Fatal ten was reached.’’ 

The crowd gasped. Then it shouted, it swore, it 
broke up swearing. 

“Negroes had best crawl underground to-night,” 
said the American; “it ain’t good for negroes when 
their heads grow through their hair.’’ 

‘“ Another proof,’’ sighed Mr. Clarkson, “ and the 
proof that, on Roosevelt’s principle, the United States 
are unfit for self-government.’ 

When he reached his rooms it was nearly 
one, but a door opened softly on the top floor, and the 
landlady’s little boy looked over the banisters and 
asked: “ Please, sir, did Jim win, sir?’’ 

“Let me see,’’ said Mr. Clarkson, 
Jim?” 


“Jack handed out 


“which was 





THE ART OF PHIL MAY. 

Tue last word on dead humorists was spoken by Hamlet’s 
gravedigger. It is just because their lives were spent 
amid our laughter that the recollection of their death 
brings with it a regret the more poignant because it is 
incongruous. In all our churchyards the intolerable 
thing is Yorick’s skull. So it is that one reads, half 
with a shock and half with satisfaction, of the monument 
which his admirers have this week placed upon the grave 
of Phil May. There is a certain bravery in this simple 
tribute. One thinks of the jest which would have lurked 
somewhere on a stray sheet of paper if the artist him- 
self could have foreseen his own commemoration. Tom 
Hood would have punned on his certificate of death, 
and Phil May would have caricatured his tombstone. 
Bold in our serious stupidity, courageous in our lack of 
gaiety, we make the conventional offering to the memory 
of men whose work was a protest against our habitual 
valuations. Nor is it easy to predict what place Phil May 
will have in the history of our humorous art. He 
standsaltogether alone. ‘“ Phiz’’ and Cruikshank live be- 
cause their fantastic pencils were used to render the ex- 
aggerations of Dickens yet a little more extravagant. 
They have visualised for us the persons of the Dickens 
world, until at last our imagination is fettered, and 
the picture for ever stereotyped. They will live 
while Dickens is read. John Leech has become 
by now an indispensable footnote to history. His 
was a contemporary humor, a comment on the 
moving pageant of his day. Through his suave 
pencil we see the Great Exhibition or the Crimean War 
as they appeared through the windows of a London club. 
But Phil May illustrated no genius but his own, nor did 
he comment on the doings of his time. His guttersnipes 
and his tatterdemalions, his fat waiters and his slatterns, 
his costers and their “lydies,’’-—they are all perennial 
types. There is no fashion in rags. From just such a dis- 
guise of discarded waistcoats and cut-down trousers did 
the slum children of fifty years ago look out upon mid- 
Victorian dirt. In just such a barrow did the costers of 
an earlier generation attend the Derby that Frith 
painted. These studies of squalor, these humors of 
poverty, are as old as the industrial system. They 
will become historical curiosities only when London has 
washed itself clean, and arrayed itself in the garments 
of the Utopians. There may come a day when a State 
historian, writing an official Socialist history for the 
uniformed children of a Communist barrack-school, will 
decorate the pages which describe the ugliness 
of the nineteenth century with curious drawings from 
Phil May. But it is not our generation which will see 
their historical value. The poor we have always with 
us. Phil May had the merit of seeing them. 

One experiences, in turning the pages of a collection 














of Phil May’s drawings, a singular division of the soul. 
One laughs, and the laugh is checked at once by shame. 
If we were to seek for a formula which covers most of 
Phil May’s work, it would be the absurdity of ugliness, 
and usually of moral ugliness. When he essayed, and 
it was very rarely, the light social satire in which Du 
Maurier excelled, he was featureless and ineffective. One 
smiles at Du Maurier’s aesthetic ladies, but one derives 
a certain pleasure from their grace. At his Venus of 
Milo, who walks divinely through Mayfair drawing- 
rooms, one does not dare to laugh. It is at the child 
at her skirts or the man who bows before her that one 
smiles. Nor does one derive anything but aesthetic 
pleasure from the inanities of John Leech’s whiskered 
guardsmen and the attitudes of his crinolined ladies at 
croquet. Theirs was a humor of the salon, which re- 
spected the elegancies of life and refused to see that the 
world is ugly, even when it is ridiculous. It was a 
naive phase of art, which sought to convey a mild satis- 
faction by depicting pleasing things moderately well. 
In Phil May’s work the aesthetic satisfaction is wholly 
in the technique. One feels that the dozen strokes of 
the deft pencil, which outline the scarecrow figure of a 
slum boy in a left-off suit that is twice too big for him, 
have been flung upon the paper with consummate 
mastery. The blob of a nose dimly emerging from the 
fog of a featureless face, the guttapercha mouth over a 
shapeless chin, distended in a childish howl—these 
things have been supremely well-observed, and they are 
sketched with an unflinching malice. To that extent 
these caricatures are art, and they belong to the world 
of beauty, or at least to some vestibule of that a 
which has its door ajar. But in subject and spirit, i 

its frank rejection of beauty in the material, Phil May's s 
work represented a consciousreaction against the English 
gentlemanly tradition in humorous art which “ Punch ”’ 
in successive generations has incarnated. The comfort- 
able classes in our country are as intolerant of savage or 
realistic satire as they are of political revolution. The 
nightmare humor of Russian satire would no more be 
endured than terrorism would be pardoned. Phil May 
was gradually elevated from a humbler platform on to 
the decorous stage of Mr. Punch’s puppet show, partly 
because his coster studies happened to fit the fashion 
which Chevalier had started, and partly because his 
technical excellence redeemed his rather cynical inten- 
tion. But he remained a rare exponent of a manner 
that is entirely un-English. 

Truth to say, his work, when one reviews it in cold 
blood, verges sometimeson the border-point between ruth- 
lessness and fun. If one contrives to laugh at all at his 
ugly, bedraggled street-singer, who excites the merriment 
of message-boys by singing in the gutter amid the rain, 
“Yew will think hov me and love me has in dies hov 
long ago-o-o,’’ it is with a consciousness that one has per- 
petrated a sort of outrage. The thing is either a rather 
thoughtless gibe at the expense of our sense of pity, or it 
is a deliberate and very bitter and effective satire on 
society. That doubt recurs in every third or fourth 
cartoon. That family of the unemployed, walking like 
so many scarecrows through the streets. what was it that 
Phil May felt to be humorous in them? Was he the mere 
draughtsman who saw the absurdity of attitudes and 
clothes, and recorded it without a thought of the human 
creature within the rags? Or was he, akind-hearted man, 
revolted by the squalors of English city life, framing an 
indictment of society? Laughter, said Hobbes, is sudden 
glory. And in all naive humor there is an element of 
cruelty in the sense of some momentary triumph. The 
village boy who ties a tin kettle to a dog’s tail, and finds 
the distress of his victim extremely funny, displays the 
cruelty of laughter in its harshest form. The cartoonist 
who revels in the absurdity of rags and degradation com- 
mits the same offence. It is this uncertainty of purpose 
which will exclude Phil May’s work from the category 
of the greatest satire. The mere joke is there. The 
observation is always there. The skill of technique is 
very often there. But geniality and the redeeming 


touch of pity sometimes seem absent from the drawing 
of an artist who himself was the soul of kindness and 
good humor, Heisat the best when the note of hardness was 
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wholly wanting, and he allowed his naturally sympathetic 
spirit full play. His street urchins, who rise above their 
rags with the strutting dignity of gutter-sparrows, 
his costers who are so wholly happy in their East End 
finery and their odd social exclusiveness, among these 
he moves easily and comfortably, and one may laugh 
without pain. There is no great humor which degrades 
its object. In great humor one must feel that the per- 
son at whom one laughs is himself glorious, that he 
shows in his own person some perverted ‘triumph. 
Coquelin, revelling in the sublime absurdities of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, was greatly and magnanimously 
humorous, because one felt the while that he was happy 
in his grotesque pranks. Don Quixote, in his illusions, 
presents great humor, because one knows that he would 
rather have deceived himself thus gloriously than have 
dwelt on the plane of commonplace and sanity. In both 
the human spirit shows a perverted and a happy gran- 
deur. It is when the victim of our laughter exhibits 
only depravity or weakness or misery that humor de- 
generates. Probably the key to Phil May’s charac- 
teristics as an artist was his love of truth, which kept 
his merely genial qualities down. 





A PRINCE OF MYTH-MAKERS. 

THe writer remembers an extremely idle and dreamy 
small boy being frequently accused by teachers and 
governors of “ wool-gathering.’’ He was never able to 
enter very thoroughly into their point of view, as, in 
spite of all their instructions, wool-gathering seemed to 
him the one thing worth doing. The remarks which 
grown-up people, in their conversation, only made in 
passing, the subjects which they referred to lightly, and 
then did not touch again, any reference to which they 
seemed to regard as a momentary condescension and 
unbending from the contemplation of really important 
things, were to him precisely the subjects of an absorb- 
ing and enduring interest. This was particularly the 
case with all matters connected with the changing pan- 
orama of the seasons, the lengthening January days, 
the magical fogs of November, the coming and 
going of the birds, all the choir of bees and wasps and 
butterflies assisting at the drama of the year. These 
things seemed to have an importance and reality in 
themselves that grown-up people did not ascribe to 
them. To this temperament all sorts of objects bring 
with them a whole train of associations. A swallow 
flies past the window at which the small boy sits list- 
lessly thumbing a dog’s-eared Euclid, and his soul is 
with all swallows in their Mediterranean flight ; a frog 
croaks, and he hears the croaking of all frogs—in the 
hot Italian night there rises from campagna and 
maremma the chorus of all the frogs of Mantua and 
Ferrara and Ravenna, and of all the marshes in the 
world. 

This temperament is completely expressed in Hans 
Andersen’s “ Fairy Tales.’’ Hans Andersen was the 
child who never grew up, who never lost the child’s 
absorption in the spectacle of the world, the aspects of 
the year; who found in these things, not a passing re- 
laxation from more important themes and duties, but 
a perennial source of interest and delight. One feels 
that to the end of his days the dressing of the village 
pump with straw in late October would have been to 
him, not a simple utilitarian precaution, but the emer- 
gence of a new personality on the scene of the village 
world, or the dressing up of a friend for some delightful 
masquerade. Moreover, the straw-covered pump would 
bring its host of associations with it. It would stand in 
the village street as a visible symbol, perpetually evok- 
ing the whole poetry of winter. All his readers know 
the enchantment which he feels, and _ which, 
unfailingly, he makes them feel in, say, the early 
lighting of the street lamps on the first chill evenings. 
The ordinary man may say in passing: “‘ How pleasant 
it is to see the lamplight again,’”’ but the child, and 
Andersen, the child of genius, falls into a very reverie 
of lamplight. The scenery of the play for him is not 


mere negligible trapping, but is endowed with a strange 
vivid life of its own. The theatre itself is a drama. 


a beard like foaming water.” 
mantle,’’ said another; “the loveliest little cherubs 
looked out of its folds.’’ 









Andersen was a child of genius, a myth-maker of 


genius. The old popular myth-makers were not men 


of genius. They exercised half-unconsciously what 
was once a normal human faculty. Andersen possessed, 
in addition to this faculty, a strange, wistful humor, 
a certain gentle bitterness which is not so much modern 


as unique. There never was anybody.else who could have 
written “ The Flying Trunk.’’ It is a pleasure to name 
the story of the merchant’s son, who, having spent all 
his fortune except four shillings, and having no other 
clothes but a dressing-gown and a pair of slippers, flew 
in the flying trunk to Turkey, where everybody was 
dressed in the same way as himself. The Turks, for 


joy of his exploit, jumped so high that their slippers 


flew about their ears. “I myself saw the Turkish 


Angel,’’ said one; “ he had eyes like shining stars, and 
“He flew in a fiery 


But, apart from his genius, Andersen’s mind and 


whole outlook on the world was that of an imaginative 
child, or that of the old unknown popular myth-makers. 


The true myth-maker endows animals and birds with 
personality ; indeed, can hardly help thinking of them 
as human persons in disguise. In their strange and 
beautiful trappings they assist as actors in the human 
drama. To Andersen it is the most natural thing in 
the world that the queen bee should lead out her swarm 
to sting the murderer to death. There is, perhaps, no 
better example of this than the story of the “ Wild 


Swans.’’ “The eleven brothers were princes, and went 
to school with stars on their breasts, and swords at their 
sides. . . . Their sister Elisa sat on a little stool of glass, 


and looked at a picture book which had cost half the 
kingdom.’’ Everyone knows how the wicked step- 
mother turned the princes into wild swans, and drove 
their little sister from the door. She finds the swan 
brothers, who tell her how once a year it is permitted 
them to visit their home. They may stay for eleven 
days, and fly over the green wood from which they can 
see the castle in which they were born, and in which 
their father dwells, and the high church tower, where 
their mother lies buried. One thinks of the exiled 
king in Virgil, who, changed into a bird, fluttered over 
his own palace roofs. 
‘“Infelix tecta sua supervolaverit alis.’’ 


In all Andersen’s wonder-world there is no greater en- 
chantment than that of the migration of the birds. 
The birds of his tales are the stork and the swallow. 
He is never tired of watching them, of telling of their 
journeys. Life could have had no greater pleasure or 
interest for him than the return of the storks to Europe 
from their minarets and palm trees, and their early 
autumn flight from Holland, and Lorraine, and Alsace 
on the Feast of the Assumption. 

This was no doubt the popular feeling for birds and 
beasts when the whole people was one great myth-maker. 
The stories of bird transformations did not seem gro- 
tesque, but sprang up spontaneously everywhere. 
“They say the owl was a baker’s daughter,” says 
Ophelia in the play. The story was that Our Lord 
one day asked bread at a baker’s door, and that the loaf 
put into the oven for Him grew and grew to such a size 
that the baker’s daughter took for herself first half, and 
then the whole, and immediately was changed into an 
owl, henceforth to mourn for her sin. Precisely the 
same story is told in Norway of the spotted woodpecker, 
called the “Gertrude bird.’’ Gertrude was, of 
course, the name of the baker’s daughter. This calling 
of birds and beasts instinctively and naturally by some 
human name is of the essence of fairy tales and myth- 
making. The very name of the spotted woodpecker, 
of the “ Gertrude bird,’’ calls up scenes that positively 
make one’s mouth water. One sees the village in the 
far North, the great pine woods, Gertrude-haunted, the 
rushing water-fall, the little wooden house, the table 
spread for children with bilberries, dewberries, cloud- 
berries, with brown bread and cream and honey, the 
old white-haired nurse who leaves her spinning-wheel 
to tell them stories in the long bright evening. 
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From such a nurse Andersen must have heard the 
old northern stories, the bare material of which he after- 
wards embroidered and transfigured with his own lam- 
bent fancy and humor. We are curiously remote from 
the days of myth-making. Our people have long lost 
the faculty. Yet it sometimes seems to the writer that 
there is something in the language which the “ common 
people ’’ speak, the older people who have not been to 
board schools, and read cheap newspapers with difficulty, 
that is akin to the world of fairy tales. It has the 
simplicity and directness, as well as the leisurely re- 
dundance, of the old myths. They say, for instance, 
“afeared,” the participle that simple people naturally 
use, not the bookish word “ afraid.’’ How much better 
fitted it is for the use of natural men! “I am afraid 
that Mrs. Travers-Smith will come to tea’’ is ail very 
well—it is the right word to describe such an appre- 
hension, but “I am afeared’’ means “ fear is on me.”’ 
This is the fear of the Psalms, the fear felt by the men 
who made the word “ fear ’’—fearfulness and a horrible 
dread, fear of what men may do unto me, fear of the 
judgments that are far above out of my sight, fear of 
what may befall me in the darkness and cold of the 
valley of the shadow of death. This, too, in a measure 
is the fear of fairy tales, the fear that overtakes the 
traveller in dark pine forests, the deep German woods, 
on heaths and moors, and _ lonely places. 
“ Musicianers’’ is a beautiful example of popular 
language which the writer heard the other day. How 
banal in comparison is the correct word “ musicians?’’ 
‘Musicians ’’ are people who perform at expensive con- 
certs under the Dome at Brighton—“ musicianers ’’ are 
minstrels who sing the songs of home before the prison 
bars of captive kings. The landlord of a village inn will 
speak of a German band as “ these here musicianers,”’ 
using the infinitely convenient idiom, the “ ¢i’’ or “la ”’ 
suppressed in literary English. Nothing probably 
has done more to destroy the faculty of myth- 
making than the loss by the people of their own natural 
and proper language. It was no doubt in a very homely, 
local tongue that Andersen’s nurse taught him the old 
Norse stories, and told him about the birds and their 
flight to the “ warm countries.’’ 


Short Studies. 


WEST INDIANS AT HOME. 

I.—An INTERVIEW wiTH My Cook. 
I steppep down from the back gallery on the way to the 
kitchen with my pencil and note-book in my hand 
ready for the daily encounter with the cook, known by 
her as “ counting the basket.’’ 

“Good morning, Victoria.”’ 

“ Marnin’, Madam,’’ comes the answer in a despair- 
ing tone, as she puts a chair ready for me. 

“You are very late this morning; it is after nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“ Believe me, Madam, de trubble I has—de fish is 
dat scarce. So much t’ousand people does be wantin’ 
de same little piece—and ye has ter take so much abuse. 
But I get a nice fish for ye from de creature.’’ This 
with the air of having done me a great personal favor. 

We go on counting, as she points first to one little 
heap of purchases, and then another. 

“ But you haven’t brought any tomatoes?”’ 

“No, Madam; dey does be dear, dear. Dey is all 
out of fashion.”’ 

At last the counting is over, and I add up the result. 

“You owe me six cents.” 

“No, Madam; count again, you has one cent for 
me. 

So we go over it again, and as it still comes to the 
same amount, she remembers several extra things she says 
she had to buy yesterday afternoon, and it ends up by 
my having to give her the cent, though I know very well 
she is only “ making a little on the basket,’’ as they call 
it. 

“T tink you would be please wid de nice Mammie 
apple I get for ye,’’ she adds by way of smoothing over 














any slight feeling of dissatisfaction I might be so un- 
reasonable as to be harboring. 

“ You know the saying: ‘God made other people, 
but the Devil made the cooks?’’’ I suggest; and she 
laughs heartily, in no way disconcerted. 

As I turn to go, my eye falls on a nice-looking um- 
brella spread out to dry. It has a familiar look, and 
suddenly it dawns on me it is mine, my long lost um- 
brella with the beloved green duck’s head handle. 

“ But, Victoria! that is my umbrella! the one I lost 
several months ago, and have been asking and asking 
about !”’ 

“Dear! Madam! You give me dat parasol! You 
say to me: ‘ You can have dis one, Victoria,’ one night it 
was wet, wet, and I ain’t have no parasol to reach home, 
and afterwards I have it recover.’’ 

“ I never gave it to you; I may have lent it. If you 
thought I gave it to you, why didn't you remind me when 
I asked you and all the other servants if they knew any- 
thing of my green-handled umbrella and macintosh cape 
which both disappeared at the same time? And how is 
it I have never seen it before, that is months ago? ”’ 

“T never tink dis de one you mean. I keep this for 
my Sunday n’use. You tink I would take it! No, 
Madam; I not a woman like dat. You give it to me; 
you mus’ forget.’’ This with an air of outraged 
innocence. ; 

“ T don’t know how you could think I gave it to you. 
Have you got the cape, too?”’ 

“No, Madam! Believe me ter goodness, I ain’t 
know nuttin’ "bout de cape; nuttin’ at all, at all. But 
you give me de parasol.”’ 

I begin to wonder if I could possibly have done so, 
and forgotten about it directly afterwards. But now, I 
should never have given that umbrella away, I know, for 
I had a real affection for it. However, Victoria is, or 
pretends to be, so sure, and says she has had it recovered 
—what can I do? 

“Well, you must keep it now, but another time 
you must understand that when I lend a thing it does 
not become yours, just because I forget to ask for it back 
again.”’ 

“ All right, Madam,” in an aggrieved tone. 

As I reach the house again, the housemaid, Blanche, 
rushes up to me with an excited air, “ Madam, I hear 
about de umbrella, and I glad, glad you find it! I 
been praying ever since you ask about it dat you will 
fin’ who take it, and de Lord show you! De one what 
got de umbrella mus’ be have de cape too,’’ she added 
meaningly. 

“T don’t wish to talk about it, go on with your 
work.’’ 

In the evening, when Victoria comes for the money 
for next morning’s marketing, she reopens the question 
of the umbrella. 

“T been tinking and tinking what you say dis 
marnin’, and it hurts me in my mind very much. You 
tink I would take somethin’ and then bring it back for 
de person to see’! No, I not do dat.’’ 

At this point my husband interposes, saying, 
severely, ‘‘ Well, cook, now be careful another time, and 
when Madam /ends you something, bring it back.” 

“ All right, Sir. Good night, Madam; good night, 
Mr. Williams.’’ And the cook stumps away, a picture 
of injured innocence. 


II.—Georcie: Tue Fruit SELuer. 


“ Piease, sah, Geargie dead. An’ she ax yo’ to help 
bury she.”’ 

I gazed at the big-mouthed black woman in astonish- 
ment. 

“ What,’’ I gasped, “ who did you say was dead? ”’ 

“Geargie self dead, sah.’’ And then, seeing my 
blank expression, “ Geargie, de woman as does sell de 
fruits. An’ she tell me to see yo’ ’bout de fun’ral.”’ 

Now I understood, for Georgie and I had been 
friends, and many a wordy chat had we had together 
what time we did business over the contents of her fruit 
basket. And often had she besought my aid in times of 
financial stress and strain. This was her final appeal— 
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a call not to be denied if her life was to be the complete 
whole she would have wished. For in the class to which 
she belonged even a decent and orderly life is valueless 
unless it be rounded off with a substantial and imposing 
funeral. Georgie could not have slept peacefully in her 
grave without the full rites of Holy Church and a tinsel 
broidering to her coffin. And for these it appeared she 
depended on the problematical proceeds of her now 
tenantless bed and mattress, items which her post- 
humous messenger informed me were “ jus’ wut’less.”’ 

Poor Georgie! For my part, she was welcome to 
the kind of funeral she would desire. No more, it is 
true, should I pay double the market price for one of her 
bananas ; but then, no more should I hear her entertain- 
ing chatter and witty philosophy—assets which I am 
sure were as productive as the wares in her wonderful 
basket. .Often her cheerful “ Ma’nin’, sah, any fruits 
to-day?’’ had broken lightly in on my day’s work. 
Often had I been amused at her lithe little figure, bare- 
footed and neat-ankled, her thin skirt gathered at her 
jaunty hips, and her bright eyes shining beneath the 
battered hat that drooped over her piquant brown fea- 
tures, as she kept a street corner gathering in bursts of 
laughter listening to her gay recitals. Her nose, re- 
troussé to a degree, punctuated her wit. Her hands and 
arms were as expressive as her tongue. And her ver- 
satile sauciness, bred, I am afraid, of the gutter, had 
been known to put to rout two policemen. The first 
time I had the pleasure of meeting Georgie, I overheard 
her address her somewhat negro-lipped neighbor with 
the request “ Haul in yo’ mout’ an’ le’ me pass.”’ 

Changeable and excitable in temperament, whilst 
usually alert and vivacious, she had at times, like other 
people, her “ mauvais quart d’heure.’’ And then woe 
to the foe, or friend, who crossed Georgie’s path. Often 
have I seen and heard her engaging in heated quarrel: 
never have I known her to be worsted. Possibly from 
want of education, possibly from want of opportunity, 
her opponent could never vent such a stream of effec- 
tive Billingsgate as the fruit-seller. I still remember 
her argument with the black Barbadian fish-woman, 
which, with its appreciative audience, blocked my way 
completely and kept me waiting ten minutes outside my 
office-door. “ Yo’ looks ain’t deceptive,’’ yelled Georgie, 
“in trut,’ yo’ blank black nigger, yo’ looks ain’t 
deceptive. Yo’ looks lousy, an’ you 7s lousy.’’ And 
the cheers of the crowd proclaimed such victory for my 
friend as finished the battle and at last enabled me to 
reach my own sanctum. But if Georgie’s temper was 
easily roused, it quickly spent itself. Her ill-humor was 
childlike in its durability. And half-an-hour later she 
and her friend of the fish-basket were sharing an amiable 
rum together. I knew, for it was at my expense. 

Perhaps it was to this versatility of disposition, this 
sunniness of temper after storm, that Georgie owed her 
immunity from the iron rule of the law. For seldom 
have I known her to be arrested, though often enough 
she deserved it. But once she fell grievously, fell in 
a sudden outburst on another woman’s hair! And it 
was a poor-looking figure, a draggled and tear-stained 
Georgie, that insinuated itself into my office at a quarter 
to one o’clock on that black day, explaining that a cruel 
and mistaken magistrate had ordered her to produce ten 
silver shillings before the hour struck, or go to jail for 
fifteen days. At first I was indifferent, but Georgie in 
the next ten minutes exhibited such depth and breadth 
of character, such wealth of resource, as she argued, 
begged, sneered, cried and laughed by turns, that I had 
to capitulate and “lend’’ half the necessary amount. 
By the time this had been arranged it lacked only five 
minutes of the appointed settlement, and Georgie had 
still five shillings to seek. Yet she did not go to jail. 

_ But if her record as regards jail was fairly good, 
virtue as understood by Dame Grundy was not her 
strong point; and, indeed, it was considered a stroke of 
luck that she had solved the paternity of her only child. 
No great advantage, however, had accrued either to the 
child or herself from the solution ; and Georgie continued 
to live her life in her own way, bringing up the boy as 
best she could. His religious education at least was not 
neglected, for Georgie was a great church-goer; and 





regularly as Sundays came round, those Sundays, that is, 
on which her stock of finery was enough to satisfy her 
exacting judgment, she would go through the same per- 
formance. On top of her head, on which the short 
plaits of black wool served merely as tags through which 
to jab hat-pins, she would perch a hat of the gayest 
ribbons and feathers that cheap millinery could devise. 
Her angular little figure would be clothed in a dress that 
fitted nowhere in particular, but was of the shiniest 
satin covered with the commonest lace. And her feet, 
themselves hard as leather, must be crushed into the 
most mincing of new-fashioned boots. Thus attired, 
with a cheap, stiff silk underskirt, Georgie would 
arrive at church always late, and then positively rattle 
up the aisle to the front—and the louder the rattle, the 
prouder was Georgie. Behind would walk her little boy, 
also in boots, with prayer-books for both, hugging in his 
arms her bright cotton parasol. 

Poor Georgie! It is not as smothered in your cheap 
trappings that I shall remember you. No, nor as the 
virago of the market-place, the sharp-shooter of the 
wits of the side-walk. But I shall look forward to see- 
ing you again some day with your sunny temper and 
your bright eyes. And meanwhile, I shall think of you 
as flitting down the streets of the shadow world, your- 
self a shade, offering the passers-by your cooling fruit 
with the refrain I know so well, “ Good ma’nin’, sah, 
any fruits to-day?’’ 

J. R. W. 





Present-Bap Problems. 





AN INSTRUMENT OF ECONOMY. 


Tue chances of the ballot gave me, earlier in the Session, 
third place for one of the few half-days which fell to the 
lot of private members this year. It was a barren 
favor, for, though the second was out of the way, the 
honorable member who had first place, instead of grace- 
fully falling ill, or missing a train, turned up smiling 
to talk of tariffs. So the most I got for my share was 
the appearance on the notice paper of a resolution to 
bring to the mind of this new Parliament the inquiry 
by the last Parliament but one into the method adopted 
by the House of Commons of examining the details of 
national expenditure. This inquiry took place in 1902 
and 1903, and a valuable report was issued. No action 
was taken in 1903-5, and during the Parliament of 
1906-10 the House found itself occupied with big ques- 
tions, involving strong party passions, which made im- 
possible a quiet examination of the proposed new 
method, which requires, if anything, a decrease in the 
opportunity of making purely party scores, and estab- 
lishes, instead, a purely business procedure of a tedious, 
but very useful, nature. How stands the question of 
urgency now? The Committee, taking certain main 
heads of expenditure, found that there had been, from 
1883-4 to 1893-4, an increase from £53,332,000 to 
£62,993,000 in the ten years. In the five years, 1898-9 
to 1903-4, the increase was from £81,106,000 to 
£109,539,000. This year, 1910-11, the estimates for 
the same services are £134,912,000. If we deduct nine 
and a quarter millions for Old Age Pensions, as entirely 
new expenditure, the total is still £125,662,000. The 
duty of painstaking supervision of expenditure, in the 
face of such gigantic increases, is beyond argument. 
The details are worth notice. In the figures given 
below, the estimates for 1910-11 are substituted for 
those of 1903-4, which appear in the Committee’s report. 


Heads of 1883-4. 1893-4. 1898-9. 1910-11. 
Expenditure. Estimated. 
ARMY. £. £. £. £. 
From Votes ... 15,886,000 17,940,000 20,000,000 27,760,000 
On Capital Account 40,000 717,000 830,0 
NAVY. 
From Votes ..- 10,556,000 14,048,000 24,068,000 40,604,000 
On Capital Account — 1,429,000 1,080,000 
CIVIL SERVICES. 
From Votes 17,182,000 18,226,000 22,025, 42,686,000 


Including E ducation [4,462.000] 


000 
[9,096,000] [11,590,000] [17,973,000] 
On Capital Account _ 190,000 ,000 
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POST OFFICE SERVICES. 








From Votes 6,936,000 10,108,000 12,197,000 19,828,000 
On Capital Account -- 160,000 133,000 
REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

From Votes 2,772,000 2,671,000 2,816,000 4,034,000 
Total from Votes ... 53,332,000 “62,993,000 81,106,000 134,912,000 
Total on Capital Account 40,000 ~ 2,496,000 3,862,000 1,335,000 


The last line of the table deals, it will be observed, 
with capital expenditure out of Loans. This figure 
was, in the 1903-4 estimates, no less than £9,370,000. 
It is one of the achievements of the last Parliament 
that it practically put a stop to this extravagant method 
of finance, which is proved to have carried forward the 
cost of certain expenditures on to years themselves more 
overburdened than the years which had been relieved. 
Thus, in 1903-4, when the Army and Navy estimates 
defrayed from taxation totalled £64,457,000, an addi- 
tional .£7,570,000 was provided by loans. This year 
the joint estimates are £68,360,000, and £2,473,447 
has to be provided for interest and sinking fund on 
loans contracted in less necessitous years. 

When special loans were sanctioned by the House 
of Commons, special attention was drawn to the ex- 
penditure. Now that new works are paid for out of 
revenue, it is no less important to know the expenditure 
upon capital account. No great concern would make a 
single quarter’s balance-sheet without a clear statement 
showing the division of current and capital expenditure. 
To form some idea of the aggregate amount of per- 
manent capital expenditure—which we know must have 
been, in 1903-4, some ten millions—I put down a ques- 
tion to the Treasury. The reply is singular :—‘“ Any 
analysis of voted expenditure, on the basis suggested, 
would be impracticable, since the distinction proposed 
to be made is one which has never been recognised in 
our public accounts relating to annual expenditure. It 
would be very difficult to arrive at a satisfactory defini- 
tion of ‘ permanent capital expenditure,’ and, whatever 
definition might be adopted, there would necessarily 
be a large number of items, the classification of which 
would prove a fruitful field for controversy.’ 

Subjects of “controversy ’’—criticism—must be 
avoided. The pleasant Thursday evenings on Estimates 
of the party M.P. are the abomination of the Depart- 
ments. They are content if their proposals get through 
with the whole time taken by some wrangle about a 
few thousand pounds’ worth of granite, or upon the 
necessity for consecrating a building for the Army by 
a ceremony which will deprive part of the Army of 
the user of the building. The head of the Department, 
a party man, is on the Treasury bench, and for one 
business criticism he has ninety-nine party shafts to 
fend. This may be necessary, it may be enjoyable. 
One used to say, after joining in the game on the 
Opposition side, before 1906, “that hare had a good 
run!’’ Or great principles of policy may be involved, 
and the whole time be taken up by international ques- 
tions, debates on sea power, or Imperial relations. All 
this is the nobler work of the House of Commons. It 
is not the household drudgery of controlling the growth 
of estimates, and the drudgery should not be left un- 
done. For 20 to 23 days each session, in normal times, 
the usual examination of the Estimates is carried on. 
The subjects are arranged “ by the usual channels ’’— 
the party whips. Party reasons usually decide the 
choice, and the smallest amendment is a party question. 
The latter statement indicates the vital defect of the 
examination of business details by a party assembly in 
a party atmosphere. A defeat has serious political con- 
sequences. The rebuke to a Department of a reduction 
of its estimates by the House of Commons cannot be 
administered, because of the vital doctrine of Ministerial 
responsibility. The “cordite’’ vote is in the memory 
of all of us. And it is essential that whatever is done 
shall not weaken this responsibility. But there is a gap 
in the machinery. The mind of the House might be 
focussed by a Committee, examining closely Department 
after Department in successive Sessions, and the decisions 
be communicated to the House in such a way that the 
Minister in charge could accept or reject the economies 








suggested. The Committee would have the great in- 
centive that its labors would be productive in the cur- 
rent year. It is the Public Accounts Committee which 
has brought the proposal I am about to indicate to the 
front. But the Public Accounts Committee is, at best, 
a post-mortem examination of the sins of Departments. 
The reports are, pathologically, most interesting. But 
the House seldom finds time to consider them. A thin 
House on a Friday afternoon debates important prin- 
ciples, but hastens to its week-end visits before five 
o’clock, and debate on the Committee’s reports expires. 
They are not vital to current events—the estimates of the 
Session. Before birth the estimates run the Treasury 
gauntlet. The Secretary to the Treasury does his duty 
to his office best who is most like a hedgehog—for he 
must say ““No”’ fifty times for once he can say “Yes.’’ But 
there is doubt whether the Treasury has sufficient time 
toscrutinise the proposals of every Department. Especially 
in these hard-driven times, with autumn Sessions, and 
Budget treading on the heels of Budget, is control 
likely to be less minute. After death, as I have in- 
dicated, when all the money is spent beyond recovery, 
there is the Public Accounts Committee, with reports 
from that supremely useful official, the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, and power to interrogate Departments. 
Between these two stages there is room for a further 
measure of control, whose object shall be beyond party 
scores—pure efficiency and economy. This might be so 
designed as to support Departments against the incessant 
claims of private members for some concession in favor 
of particular classes in their constituencies. One of the 
watch-dogs of the Treasury holds that it is the private 
member who is the source of all extravagance, and 
that: we shall never get economy until we have vote 
by ballot on the estimates. The salvation of our system 
is that only the Ministry can propose expenditure, and 
the Ministry know that Expenditure means Taxation. 
But the private member thinks his little plan will only 
cost such a trifle out of one hundred and sixty millions! 
One gallant member had, in one day recently, six 
questions, each asking for increased pay, added status, 
or improved pension. This rank was to be allowed to 
retire as a rank higher; another rating now serving 
22 years for a pension, instead of 20, as the result of 
a trifling effort at economy, was to have a higher pen- 
sion, and so on. All generous souls will agree. But 
how the pension list mounts up! Millions for the Army 
for non-effective services, millions for the Navy, and 
more millions for the Civil Services. The latter are 
alone extracted below (the whole amounts to over ten 
millions) ; though this statement may possibly not com- 
pletely cover the civil expenditure :— 


CIVIL PENSIONS AND ‘ALLOWANCES. 





Estimates. 
1883-4. 1893-4 1898-9 1910-11 
Civit Service, CLass pa £. £. £. £. 
8 nuation, c. 
‘senate bai 442,783 492,042 433,099 688,992 
Gratuities and Non- 
paced Geante 5,954 12,583 109,788 79,606 
es P 
Pensions, ivil, u- 
‘dicial,. me... a an 195,000 121,798 93,172 140,547 
Civit PENSIONS AND 
OTHER NON-EFFECTIVE 
CHARGES ON ESTIMATES 
oF SEVERAL DEPART- 
MENTS. 
War Office 195,000 156,700 177,300 154,000 
Admiralty ... = 277,000 312.200 327,400 768,598 
Customs and Excise 168,000 196,847 186,688 478,857 
Inland Revenue ... ie 210,000 209,391 235,328 125,624 
Post Office ee es 176;000 219,080 304,849 827,000 
Dublin Police and R.I. 
Constabulary... ee 273,000 351,039 396,391 445,745 
Other items he aa — 3,779 2,548 _ 
1,942,737 2,075,459 2,266,563 3,708,969 


Lord Esher, in his recent volume, “To-day and 
To-morrow,’’ viewing the problem from the side of 
efficiency, has a passage approving the appointment of 
a Committee, and pointing to the example of France :— 

“Year after year the country watches with sad amusement 
painstaking and conscientious members of Parliament, striving 
for information, being fenced with by Ministers who are wrung 
with anxiety to preserve proper official reserve and the conse- 
quent respect of their Departments. Is it not worth while even 
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for the Mother of Parliaments to examine a custom which has 
grown up in France, under which the Estimates for the Navy 
and the Army are submitted to Committees representing all 
sections of the Chamber, with wide powers of examination. 

extended in some cases to visual tests, and with instructions to 

report the results of their labors to the Chamber itself?” 
There are ample materials in the House for a strong 
Committee. On both sides are members of vast com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial experience, men of 
high standing and capacity. The Government has 
undertakings paralleled only by the biggest concerns in 
the world. Could not a Committee be formed which 
would utilise the store of distinguished ability which 
has already proved itself? One Committee on which I 
had the honor of serving was composed of members 
versed in the subject of inquiry—Publications. These 
members, by diligent examination, succeeded in intro- 
ducing economies which are stated, in the aggregate, 
to amount to many thousands annually. They touched 
but the smallest fringe of the activity of Departments. 
In the larger field, more marked results might be 
obtained. 

The plan suggested by the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure is sufficiently detailed, in their 
Report, to be the basis of experiment. The analogy of 
the Public Accounts Committee supplies the course of 
procedure. An Estimates Committee should be ap- 
pointed each year, possessing the same powers as the 
Public Accounts Committee, and consisting, partly, of 
the same members. This Estimates Committee, sitting 
upstairs, would, each year, examine and take evidence 
upon a section of the estimates, chosen beforehand. 
The Departments and the Treasury must know in ad- 
vance the class or section chosen, and these should be 
so arranged as to cover, in a limited number of years, 
the whole body of estimates. By presenting the chosen 
class of estimates early in February, and deferring the 
consideration of them by the House till late—July, say— 
a complete analysis of the section would be possible. 
It is imperative that the Committee should conclude its 
labors, and make its recommendations, before the House 
of Commons takes the class of estimate concerned in 
Committee of Supply. The certainty of securing the 
attention of the House would be the greatest incentive 
to thorough work by the Committee. 

The scheme, thus briefly outlined, is that of Mr. 
T.G. Bowles, M.P. His work on the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is well known and esteemed. If the Government 
took up the plan, and placed the chairman of the new 
Committee in a similar position to the chairman or 
deputy-chairman of Committee of the House, no more 
suitable occupant of the position could be found, and 
the capacity and assiduous labor of a true House of 
Commons man and economist would be worthily 
recognised. 

Grorce TouLmIN. 





Communications. 


REMINISCENCES OF GOLDWIN SMITH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—When I was at Oxford (1856-60), Goldwin Smith 
was Professor of Modern History and conspicuous as a 
leader of the Liberal Party. Towards the end of that 
period, he was chosen to instruct his late Majesty, then 
Prince of Wales, in his own subject, while Sir Benjamin 
Brodie instructed him, often by deputy, in physical science. 
Oddly enough, these two Prince-teachers were in theory 
Republicans. In 1860 I had the honor of dining with the 
Prince when Goldwin Smith was one of the guests. Little 
of the conversation remains in my memory. The Prince 
spoke with natural admiration of “Adam Bede.’’ But 
Goldwin Smith frankly owned that he did not care much 
for either of George Eliot’s two novels which had then 
appeared, adding that, of the two, he preferred “The 
Mill on the Floss.” He expressed a like opinion at least 
as strongly to Brodie, who regarded his adverse judgment 
as a crotchet, if not a craze, 









Brodie also spoke of Goldwin Smith as not unscientific 
only, but “anti-scientific.”” Evolution was then on its 
trial. Every year strengthens my belief in my old con- 
tention that “the evolutionary beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the 
strong, for they shall prey on the weak,’ has not a Christian 
ring about it’; and Goldwin Smith, who, though un- 
orthodox, was always religious, naturally recoiled from the 
doctrine that selfishness and greed were main factors in at 
least the early stages of development. I remember a public 
lecture in which, while seeking to exhaust a great variety 
of subjects from Positivism upwards or downwards, he ap- 
peared to me to be prolific of pointed epigrams which were 
hardly to the point, and, with unrivalled dexterity, to be 
hitting the wrong nails exactly on the head. At first [ 
supposed that my own judgment was at fault; but I was 
reassured when one of the ablest Fellows of Balliol said to 
me with a chuckle, “That man is not a philosopher.”’ 
Of course, the brilliant lecturer was thoroughly sincere, and 
afterwards he gave high praise to Darwin and was intimate 
with Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer. Would it be 
unfair to say that he was suspicious of Evolution militant, 
but loyal to Evolution triumphant? 

The “Times ’”’ has said of him :— 

“His telk was sententious, but not copious—a pregnant 
aphorism or a flashing epigram occasionally breaking the spell 
of an impassive ard rather sardonic silence.” 

This reminds me of Wellington’s description of Talley- 
rand as being generally dull, but as now and then saying 
something which you never forgot. Of Goldwin Smith, as 
of Grant Duff, it may be affirmed that he was variable in 
his moods, often most agreeable, but sometimes taciturn. 
He was ‘taciturn when I met him at breakfast with Mr. 
Gladstone in 1867. I had been present at the public 
dinner given to Lloyd Garrison when Bright was in the 
chair, and several other distinguished men, including Earl 
Russell and Mill, made speeches. I was struck, and Mill’s 
great admirer, Fawcett, was also struck, by Bright’s pro- 
digious superiority on that occasion to all the rest. When, 
at Gladstone’s breakfast, I spoke of the disillusion which, 
being an admirer of Mill, I had then felt, Goldwin Smith 
replied with astonishment “Did you ever expect anything 
else?’’ The late Lord Lyttleton then remarked on the 
frequency with which Bright quoted poetry. ‘The odd 
thing is,’’ said the Professor, “that one so seldom recog- 
nises his quotations. I suppose them to be extracts from 
poetry peculiar to his sect.’’ This was not always the case. 
Bright said in a speech that the attitude of Conservatives 
towards Reform resembled the attitude which, according to 
the poet (Byron), men in general hold towards death; it is 
“the doom they dread, but dwell upon.’’ (It is well known 
that Bright had an extravagant admiration for “The Epic 
of Hades.’’ This admiration is partly explained by the 
fact that, before he read the poem, the tales of the old 
mythology, as he himself owned, had been unfamiliar to 
him.) Goldwin Smith decidedly preferred Charles Lamb to 
De Quincey. The preference recalls Goethe’s paradox or 
truism, “ Not like to like, but like to unlike draws.”’ I 
remarked that Dr. Vaughan, as a writer, seems liable to 
the besetting fault of great scholars; he is too fond of in- 
volved and inverted sentences; nay, he has now and then 
sentences which bear more than one construction. Gold- 
win Smith made light of this objection. ‘“ Vaughan,’ he 
said, “is remarkable for the precision with which he brings 
out shades of meaning.’’ He was asked about Cobbett’s 
objection to the phrase “than whom’’ which is employed 
by Milton in the sentence, “ Beelzebub, than whom, Satan 
except, none higher sat’’; here “than who”’ might seem to 
be demanded by the analogy of the phrase “than he.’”’ He 
defended “than whom’”’ as being sanctioned by usage, and 
compared it to the French “C’est moi.” It is noteworthy 
that he thus set usage above what may be termed the logic 
of grammar. Fifty years ago a Fellow of Balliol, after 
reading Goldwin Smith’s “ Memoir of Peel,’’ put his diction 
on a level with Macaulay’s, which was then an even 
greater compliment than it would now be. Personally I 
should echo this praise of his exquisite style with a word 
of explanation. He is less rhetorical, and partly on that 
account more tersely vigorous, than Macaulay; but some- 
what elliptical and perhaps now and then even careless in 
his syntax (supra grammaticam). 

Early in the ’nineties, Goldwin Smith called on me in 
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London. He had taken a very kind interest in my “Safe 
Studies’? and “Stones of Stumbling,’’ and talked of re- 
commending them to friends. But he added that, times 
being bad in America, economy was the order of the day; 
and he warned me that the economy most acceptable to the 
average American was abstaining from the purchase of 
serious books. 

Being asked what he thought of the mental capacity of 
negroes, he gave, with evident reluctance, an answer which 
in later years he would doubtless have modified. So far 
as he was aware, Toussaint L’Ouverture was the only negro 
who had given proof of great mental power. He was a full- 
blooded negro, but was said to have sprung from a royal 
stock. On hearing this, my first impulse was to wonder 
what inference as to ability could be drawn from royal 
descent. But it is probable that most rulers of barbarous 
races are near descendants of a usurper or conqueror, and 
would inherit some portion of his capacity. Among kings 
of warlike tribes or nations, the non-survival of the unfit 
is the general rule. Thus, Mill has somewhere remarked 
that the cause of the high average ability of our Henrys 
and Edwards is to be sought in the tragic fate of the sixth 
Henry and the second Edward. Not, of course, that this 
principle of dynastic elimination, as we may term it, solves 
all the difficulty. Why, for instance, did Jeroboam and 
Jehu have neither capable descendants nor usurping suc- 
cessors who achieved anything great and lasting? 

It has been well said that Goldwin Smith was at once 
aggressive and sensitive. I was surprised at the irritation 
with which he referred to an old friend of mine as having 
called him a deserter from the Liberal cause. ‘‘ My prin- 
ciples,’ he said, “ are just the same now as they were forty 
years ago.” Was that quite as it should be? Maine has 
somewhere spoken of the “ much overrated’’ virtue of con- 
sistency—meaning doubtless that, if a man stands still 
while the world is going on, his attitude, though absolutely 
stationary, is relatively retrogressive. In Goldwin Smith’s 
case, there were enemies who suggested that in his youth 
he had, as. Jowett said of Wycliffe, upheld “a doctrine 
perilously near la proprieté, c’est le vol’; and it was 
cynically suggested that, when his own circumstances were 
improved by marriage, his views as to the blessedness 
of poverty were modified. I once asked Matthew Arnold 
whether he thought that this was so. “Oh, no,” he re- 
plied, “Goldwin Smith’s Conservatism is about Ireland 
and is explained by the fact that he hates both Catholics 
and Irishmen.’’ He also seems to have had no love for 
the French; and it may be said of him, as Pattison said 
to me of our common friend, 8. H. Reynolds, “ There was 
no setting limits to his antipathies.’”” Goldwin Smith 
described Palmerston as “a reckless and wicked old man,” 
in special reference to his dealings with the Afghans; he 
congratulated himself on not having been corrupted by 
invitations to Cambridge House. But his pet aversion is 
known to have been Disraeli. His critics differ as to 
whether he, and he alone, was satirised as the Professor 
in Dizzy’s novel. At the time I heard it conjectured that 
the Lotharian pedant was a sort of composite photograph 
of Goldwin Smith and Fawcett, but that the former was 
the chief sitter. Goldwin Smith was said to have put the 
cap on himself by complaining of the “ stingless insults of 
a coward,’’ Was he specially bitter against Disraeli for 
having sprung from the Jewish race, or against the Jewish 
race for having given birth to Disraeli? 

It is well known that he strongly disapproved of Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy. I feel a delicacy in relating an inci- 
dent which may serve to illustrate his want of sympathy 
with the great Home Ruler. After reading a book con- 
taining a record of Mr. Gladstone’s table-talk, he paid it 
the kind, but excessive, compliment of writing: “I am 
-vrather inclined to think that in this case the Boswell is 
worth fully as much as the Johnson.’’ Of course, this 
praise has reference only to the reported conversations, 
and probably it takes its color from personal regard for 
“the Boswell.’’ But, even so, the acute critic would hardly 
have ventured on the comparison if his admiration for 
“the Johnson’? had been anything like what it was 
twenty years earlier. Mr. Gladstone was well aware that 
he had fallen out of favor with the great Professor, as 
I formerly mentioned :— 

‘ Reference was made to a quondam Professor [G.S.], whose 
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too Catholic antipathies were especially directed against the 
Jewish race and modern Liberals; and one of the party reported 
that this Ishmael, on being told that the Jews had a remarkable 
immunity from cholera, drily exclaimed, ‘That is the worst 
thing I have heard of the cholera!’ Gladstone (smiling): ‘He 
hates the Jews as much as he hates me.’”’ 


It is satisfactory to add that Goldwin Smith afterwards 
showed a generosity such as had hardly been expected 
In the booklet which he wrote on the official 
life of Mr. Gladstone, he referred with sympathetic ad- 
miration to the great man’s genius and virtues—an ad- 
miration.which showed that, in the case of the patriotic 
statesman, the good that he had done lived after him, and 
his memory was hallowed by his death (‘ Libitina sacravit. 
. .. Virtutem incolumem odimus, Sublatam ex oculis 
querimus invidi’’). In other instances, too, the Professor’s 
severity meant but little. Between him and a distinguished 
man, fully his equal in genius, there had been at least 
one sharp passage of arms. This wise and wary antagonist 
was noted for a mildly patronising—may I call it pater- 
nising ?—manner, probably assumed as a weapon of defence. 
This purposed affectation was hardly less distasteful to 
Goldwin Smith than Disraeli’s; and once, after strong and 
long provocation, he muttered, when the coast was clear, 
“incorrigible puppy’’! This monstrous ejaculation must 
not be taken too seriously; for the unconscious subject 
of it informed me that, when in America, he received a 
pressing invitation to visit Goldwin Smith at Toronto. 
My father told me that, when a legal case came before a 
Parliamentary Committee of which he was a member, the 
opposing counsel so abused each other that the chairman, 
at the close of the inquiry, expressed a hope that the 
gentlemen would shake hands; whereupon one of them 
replied that he and his learned friend were presently 
going together to a whitebait dinner. May not the hard 
words which political and philosophical disputants are 
wont to hurl at one another sometimes interfere as little 
with their social intercourse as did the recriminations of 
the advocates with the Greenwich symposium? I once 
fell out of favor with Goldwin Smith by advocating theo- 
logical conformity. His horror of such compromise may 
partly account for his severity towards the man of genius 
aforementioned whose theology—Anglicanism minus Theism 
—was certainly unconventional. But the same might be 
said of Mark Pattison, whom I heard him speak of as “a 
great friend” of his. Of Jowett his view was perplexing. 
Some fifty years ago he was the reputed author of an article 
which much annoyed Jowett by saying that he “ revelled ”’ 
in doubt and scepticism. But, denouncer of sceptical con- 
formity though he was, he had a strong friendship for 
Jowett. The last comment on Jowett that he made to me, 
while affirming his opinions to be thoroughly unclerical, 
was itself thoroughly sympathetic :— 

“‘ Jowett, you will recollect, was in a singular position. 

He was the clerical Head of a College; preaching, I suppose, 

at any rate performing the service and administering the 

Sacrament; while, as we now know, he was a sceptic, treating the 

first Three Gospels as what they are: grafts upon an unknown 

stock, and as such devoid of authority.” 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, says Macaulay, 
“carried to her grave the reputation of being decidedly the 
best hater of her time.’’ At first sight, Goldwin Smith 
might be bracketed with Freeman as entitled to a similar 
pre-eminence. But, in truth, his acerbity was but the 
seamy side of his somewhat aggressive rectitude (le défaut 
de ses trés grandes qualités). ‘“ A character of pure and in- 
flexible virtue,” says Gibbon, “is the most apt to be misled 
by prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to confound 
private enmities with public justice.” Thus it seems to 
me that the hatred, not of sin only, but of sinners, is, rather 
than ambition, the last infirmity of noble minds. This 
Miltonic adaptation suggests an anecdote with a quaint com- 
parison. Pater, when walking with a friend, passed 
Goldwin Smith, and remarked, “There goes the Milton of 
our day, but he has not‘ written and never will write his 
‘Paradise Lost.’ ”’ Assuredly he never wrote even his 
“ Paradise Regained ’’; and assuredly also a Milton, shorn 
of his epics, would be half mute and less than half glorious! 
Yet, in fairness to Goldwin Smith, it must be remembered 
that he was a rudimentary poet—not so much because of 
his graceful rendering into English of Greek epigrams as 
by reason of the excellence of his Latin versification. But, 
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if he is (longo intervallo) to be classed with Milton, it must 
be through his union of the somewhat incongruous qualities 
of scholar and reformer. His skill in tempering a 
reformer’s zeal for the future with a scholar’s love of the 
past is conspicuous in his delightful “ Oxford and her Col- 
leges.”” But the moralist in him, even more than in Milton, 
dominated the artist. His creed, after all, was the shadow 
of Milton’s ; it may be described as the ghost of Puritanism, 
or haply as its corpse galvanised for a moment into the 
semblance of life. And hence arose his shortcomings when 
dealing with history. They illustrate Renan’s comment on 
Josephus: “Tl a le défaut le plus opposé a la saine 
maniére d’écrire l’histoire, une personalité extréme.’’ In 
truth, the crushing personality of Goldwin Smith stunted 
his power of sympathy. Like Freeman, and perhaps like 
Macaulay, he was lacking in the Shakespearean faculty of 
catching a villain’s point of view. He was insensible to 
the truth of Helvetius’s maxim, “In order to love mankind, 
we must not expect too much from them,” and to the half- 
truth underlying Thrasea’s paradox, “Qui vitia odit, 
homines odit.’? In short, he was too good a hater to be 
a really great historian, 

My notice of this consummate literary artist must 
end with showing him as a seer. I am informed that, when 
his great enemy became Prime Minister in 1874, he foretold 
that the Disraelite ambition would culminate in the 
creation of a Knight of the Garter, a Duke and an Arch- 
bishop, and his prophecy was fulfilled. Another forecast 
of his was so startling that, if it had been made in the 
Middle Ages, he would have taken rank as either a saint 
or a sorcerer. His “Irish History and Irish Character,”’ 
written in 1861, contains the passage: “The Irish blood 
has given a hero, and it may give a ruler, to France in the 
person of McMahon.’’ This is indeed “a rare prediction, 
of which the style is unambiguous and the date unquestion- 
able.’’—Yours, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Dunrozel, Haslemere, 

July 4th, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EIRENICON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Mr. Harold Coventry, in his letter to THe Nation 
of July 2nd, asks for a more explicit explanation of the 
“common religious instruction in the Bible,’’ and the 
“principles of the Christian religion,” which it is 
suggested should be provided by local education authorities, 
with the aid of their Religious Instruction Committees, and 
he fears the danger of introducing theology in place of a 
simpler teaching. The term “principles of the Christian 
religion’’ has for years been employed in the schemes 
drawn up by the Board of Education for secondary schools, 
and although these schools are largely concerned with 
children of older years, one rarely or never hears of diffi- 
culties arising through the religious teaching being too 
theological in character. In this instance the words are 
used by the Executive of the Educational Settlement Com- 
mittee partly because they have had the undisputed sanction 
of official use for years in the case of secondary schools, and 
partly because they describe the religious teaching to be 
given in positive terms, and do not merely safeguard it 
by the negative restrictions of the Cowper-Temple clause. 

I am sorry that Mr. Mundella should feel that I have 
not treated his argument as seriously as it undoubtedly 
should be treated. But he forgets that in Western Australia, 
where the same denominational divisions exist as in Eng- 
land, it has been found possible to arrange for denomina- 
tional teaching within the common school, while in Queens- 
land a popular referendum of male and female electors has 
just decided in favor of Cowper-Temple: religious instruc- 
tion, to be provided by the State, plus right of entry 
within school hours, subject to the administrative arrange- 
ments of the local Education Committee. 

The second fundamental point which Mr. Mundella 
raises is his contention that, whereas in other countries 
religious denominations are grouped to a large extent in 





different areas, in England they are so intermingled that 
hardly a school does not contain members of two or three 
different denominations. He himself admits the exception 
of Jewish schools, and a closer survey would, I think, show 
him many others; but even if one accepts his view of the 
present situation, it is only right to remind him that if 
the proposals of the Educational Settlement Committee were 
adopted, that situation would be fundamentally altered in 
one important respect, that no parent would henceforth be 
forced to send a child to a denominational school, as he 
frequently is at present, and that education authorities 
would henceforth be compelled to bring access to a publicly 
managed school within the reach of every child. 

May I, in conclusion, say that the title of our Com- 
mittee’s proposals ‘“ Towards Educational Peace” is not 
intended to be an empty phrase. The suggestions we have 
made are put forward, not as a final and complete scheme, 
but rather as the fairest basis of agreement which we have 
as yet been able to find. Mr. Anstie has clearly shown 
in your last issue the urgent need for a change of the 
existing position in country districts. Will not Mr. 
Mundella and his friends bring forward positive proposals 
of their own to deal with the problem which they feel we 
have not solved ?—Yours, &c., 

T. Epmunp Harvey. 

Toynbee Hall, E. 

July 5th, 1910. 


IS THE CONCILIATION BILL DEMOCRATIC? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—In a recent issue of THe Natron, you qualified a 
welcome to the Conciliation Committee’s Bill by the proviso 
that it must be proved to be a democratic measure. Since 
you made this criticism, a Press campaign has been 
vigorously conducted by the small band of journalists who 
have written up the Suffrage movement in recent years, with 
a view to showing, among other things, that Liberals need 
entertain no doubt as to the democratic character of the 
Bill. Indeed, the able Secretary of the Committee went so 
far as to entertain a wide circle of readers with an ingenious 
series of permutations of the word “democratic,’’ which 
has completely lost its momentary interest, as the question 
of the Suffrage has now passed from the labors of the 
philosophers and essayists to the consideration of the House 
of Commons and the country. 

Your query as to the democratic nature of this Bill 
voices a widespread inquiry in the Liberal Party which 
has become urgent in consequence of the second reading of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Bill on Monday next. Liberal 
members on all hands are asking themselves whether this 
Bill should receive their support, and the answer to the 
question whether it is democratic or not will determine their 
attitude. Certain estimable gentlemen, whose conclusions 
are apparently founded upon a careful selection of 
pamphlets, have presented the public with statistics 
arranged to support the Conciliation Committee’s claim. 
I venture to suggest that the average working politician, who 
does not come to the consideration of these facts for the first 
time, and with a particular object in view, will have no 
difficulty in deciding whether or not the municipal women’s 
register provides a democratic basis for a Suffrage Bill. 
Excluding, as that register does, women lodgers and working 
women (except lodging-house-keepers) in the generally 
accepted sense, it is trifling with men and women, familiar 
with public affairs, to suggest that the register is demo- 
cratic. Experience of this register in municipal contests, 
and familiarity with the political prejudices common to 
women of the householding and propertied classes, provide 
strong ground for the belief that the Women’s Municipal 
Register comprises one of the most reactionary elements in 
the electorate. To avoid dealing with this well-known fact, 
some suffragists ask why we should trouble about it, even 
if true? This criticism reveals the political doctrinaire 
in his amplest proportions. We are seriously invited to 
divorce facts and their consequences, in our consideration 
of political issues. We are asked to regard votes as isolated 
abstract rights, without paying any attention to the results 
which may flow from their use. This invitation comes to 
us at a time when the whole machinery of representative 
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government has broken down, and when those of us who 
betray some understanding of its importance are trying to 
repair the damage. As one to whom democracy is not a 
mere theory of political development, but a working system 
to be made more real, I ask whether we are to handicap 
further the progressive forces by bringing into the 
electorate a great mass of indifferent and uninstructed 
women, saturated with the social and political prejudices 
which form our most serious hindrance? For instance, are 
we Liberals to place the power in the hands of Lady Frances 
Balfour and her Tory colleagues to prevent further industrial 
protection to hard-working women? The question answers 
itself to anyone not altogether a victim to theories. Facilities 
for the second reading of the Conciliation Committee’s Bill 
were most generously offered by Mr. Asquith, but to proceed 
further with such an illiberal measure would be a betrayal 
of the trust reposed in our leaders by the country at the 
polls.—Yours, &c., 
Hotrorp Knicurt. 
The Reform Club, Pall Mall, 
July 6th, 1910. 


THE TRUE POSITION IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Since my sojourn in England, short though it has 
been, I have come to the conclusion that little is known 
here of my country. From a study of your newspapers I 
find that you know Tolstoy and Gorky; St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Odessa, but not Russia. In your libraries TI 
have searched in vain for an English translation of one of 
our great historians. Yet I cannot think it is because Russia 
does not interest English people that these things remain, 
but am forced to the conclusion that the difficulty lies in 
our language, as much as in our bewildering temperament. 

In England things are just as mystifying to me as an 
Englishman finds Russia. Your language and even the 
very characters of that language are confounding, to say 
nothing of the fact that I find myself twelve days behind 
on the almanack This, however, should not make you 
twelve days late with your news from my country. It is the 
lack of real news that I think accounts for the little interest 
evidenced in Russian affairs, and also the fact that so much 
of what does appear is only official. The language difficulty 
is, I fear, largely responsible for this. 

Russian news agencies are very human, and Russian 
human nature is much like that of other countries. You 
prefer your news from St. Petersburg, but St. Petersburg 


is not Russia, any more than London politically represents © 


the views of the British Isles, or even the great industrial 
North of England. Sitting in St. Petersburg, it is im- 
possible to discover the spirit of the people. This is only 
possible to those who venture far from the beaten track, and 
are armed with a knowledge of Russian. 

A few days ago T read in your papers that the Tsar 
took a walk alone in the streets of St. Petersburg, and 
after an absence of five years visited the Opera unattended. 
I could but laugh when I read it. Every Russian knows 
well what it meant. It simply meant that His Imperial 
Majesty was surrounded with the agents of the secret police, 
who by very force of numbers made such an act possible. 
To many in foreign countries the incident undoubtedly 
suggested a change in the old order of things, and that 
things were going on rapidly towards reform, never again 
to encounter an era of bloodshed. 

It is true that things have changed in Russia of late, 
that a new movement is sedulously at work amongst the 
peasantry, and that this movement will surpass all other 
reform movements in the history of the nation. In con- 
sidering the true situation in Russia to-day, one must 
remember that the moment for regarding the Tsar as the 
one almighty person, on whom depends the fate of the 
country, is past. The Russian people reject the idea of 
the omnipotence of their ruler. They are also conscious that 
the struggle for reform is not with a single personality, 
but rather with an aristocracy, who prefer the old order of 
things to any possible new order. To combat such a force, 
new methods have to be employed. The reign of terror is 
passing. True, there are attacks on men and property, 
but these are either organised by a small group of irre- 








sponsible anarchists, or by the secret police to call atten- 
tion to the necessity for keeping up its riot strength. 

In Russia to-day a new conception of revolution has 
captivated the masses: it is the political value and strength 
of education. Chatting with Zemstvo leaders and police 
officials all over Inner-Rassia, I found them thoroughly con- 
versant with the inroads made by this new movement. It 
is a cultural movement, and it is working quietly, unosten- 
tatiously, but deeply. A new spirit has entered into the 
life of the Russian peasant classes. It began in the South, 
passed to the interior, and is now stealthily working its 
way to the North. Officialism is trying to stifle it, and 
stifle it, curiously enough, by removing groups of men who 
are regarded as a danger to the State, and placing them in 
the most sterile revolutionary areas where, in a short time, 
they discover that the love of liberty will grow even there. 
The new spirit practically derived its existence from the fact 
that all the old methods have failed. 

A Zemstvo leader near Saratov confessed that the most 
extraordinary educational movement that Russia has ever 
seen is in progress. ‘Requests for new schools come 
in daily, and with these requests the demand for libraries.” 
This is what I heard throughout the interior. One village 
postmaster remarked that never before had so many news- 
papers passed through the post. The peasants read the 
Liberal papers, and the Liberal papers contain news of the 
progress of the new movement. Another factor of consider- 
able interest is the decline of the power of the priest. The 
Russian-Greek Catholic Church, ever one of the best sup- 
porters of the aristocracy, is losing its hold of the people, 
and this new movement is responsible for the change. Every- 
where I found the police astonished at the manner in which 
the young people expressed their thoughts, so different to 
the violent and revolutionary language of a year or two ago. 
Yet while the police recognise the change, and are unable 
to check it, there are attempts made, brutal attempts, on 
the part of authority to destroy the exponents of the new 
policy. , 

You may ask what is the Duma doing regarding this 
educational movement, which is in its nature a revolutionary 
movement? It is conscious of its existence, but it does not 
aid it. You may ask what do the Russian people hope from 
the Duma? I will tell you. Nothing. The Russian 
peasantry, or, if you like, the Russian democracy, see the 
failure of the Duma, the failure of anarchism, the failure 
of revolutionary committees ; and it now seeks a better way. 
We Russians smile at the reform attempts, the Govern- 
mental Commissions concerning corruption in the Army and 
Navy, and so on. There is hope in this new movement, 
this demand for education. It is a movement that is more 
Liberal than Socialistic, for the simple reason that the 
masses have discovered the mistakes in Socialist policy. 
The organisation of riots makes no appeal to them to-day ; 
whilst they are disgusted with the Azeff discoveries. This 
educational movement means also a demand that the State 
Vodka shops in the villages and small towns should be 


closed. Appeals reach the authorities daily. These are 
the signs of the times. 
When will the movement reach fruition? It may take 


ten or even fifteen years; it may arrive sooner. If no 
terrorising scheme is started it will perhaps develop less 
quickly, but more permanently. There may be blood in the 
final struggle—in Russia, perhaps it is inevitable—but it 
is the final struggle that aristocracy is trying, and will try 
even harder to evade. We ask not for sops, for we are 
not yet a toothless nation. The situation looks placid, 
but “ Woe to them who say peace, when there is no peace.”— 
Yours, &c., 
Ivan REGNILDOF. 
London, 1910. 


SUBJECT RACES CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your issue of the 25th ult. contained an excellent 
article by Mr. Nevinson entitled “The Murder of a 
Nation.’’ Although it had special reference to Finland, it 
contained statements of general principle such as the 
following: “In nearly every part of the world the murder 
of a human being is accounted a very serious crime, deserving 
extreme punishment.”” Having in mind this article, and 
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attracted by the fact that Mr. J. A. Hobson was to be in 
the chair, I attended the final meeting of the Subject Races 
Conference on Thursday evening last, and, with your leave, 
I should like to appeal to Mr. Hobson and Mr. Nevinson 
to dissociate themselves from the expressions used by Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham in his speech. This gentleman, with 
what seemed to me an attempt to 
““make the worst appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels . . .” 
condoned assassination. At least, this is the impression 
he left on my mind, and on that of another who left Caxton 
Hall at the same time as I did, and who, although a total 
stranger to me, expressed his surprise that ‘“‘Mr. Hobson 
sat still and listened to such words.’’ Certainly Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham used the words, “I am not one of those 
whom the word assassination terrifies.’’ (See “‘ Daily News,”’ 
July 1st.) 

Surely, it is possible to deplore and condemn the 
coercive means used by the Government of India at the 
present time without at the same time using words which, 
listened to, as they were, by many Indians and others, 
might be taken as a direct encouragement to murder. We 
have only to recall the senseless and dastardly shooting of an 
Anglo-Indian official in this country a short while ago to 
fear the effect of ‘“ wild and whirling ’’ speeches. 

The web of life is a tangled one, and it is not always 
easy to say what is right and what is wrong; but I venture 
to hope that Mr. Hobson, to whom some of us who call 





themselves Progressives look for guidance, will not let 
it go forth that he sympathises with Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s words. Mr. Swinny, who spoke before Mr. 
Graham, was wise enough to condemn what he rightly 
called “the sad side of Nationalism.” 

If it is not wandering from the subject, I should like 
to add that if we sympathise with “nations rightly 
struggling to be free,’’ as I think the late W. E. Gladstone 
expressed it, we need not, surely, be always “ guying” our 
own country. This appeared to me to be rather the tendency 
of some of the speakers at the Conference.—Yours, &c., 

R. M. Ranps. 

Felbrigge Cottage, Carew Road, 

Thornton Heath, 





July 5th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am obliged to you for allowing me to answer 
Mr. Rands’s letter at once. 

As one of the committee that organised last week's Con 
ference on the Defence of Nationalities and Subject Races, I 
was present at all the four meetings held, and, to the best 
of my belief, the subject of political assassination was men- 
tioned only three times—once when, in sketching the history 
of the present overthrow of Finland’s liberty by Russia, 
the speaker referred to the assassination of General Bobri- 
koff, the agent of Plehve’s despotism in Finland; again 
when Mr. Swinny denounced assassination, especially as a 
form of that punishment without trial which we all con- 
demn in Governments; and, thirdly, when, in a passing 
comment on Mr. Swinny, Mr. Cunninghame Graham said, 
as Mr. Rands quotes, that he was not one of those whom 
the word assassination terrifies. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, that champion of freedom 
and master of language, is well able to defend his own 
position ; and, for myself, I will only say that he passed on 
immediately to illustrate his meaning by the case of 
Harmodius and Aristozeiton, the assassins of the tyrant 
Hipparchus in Athens. Now, the Athenians themselves, an 
incomparably more enlightened people than we are, 
cherished the memory of these two assassins with peculiar 
reverence. They erected their statues in the market-place ; 
they sang beautiful songs in their praise; and they excused 
their descendants from taxation. At our public schools and 
universities we are invariably taught to regard them with 
similar honor, though as a rule the teaching in these 
establishments is far from revolutionary. In the same way, 
we are usually taught to feel for the assassin Brutus the 
kind of sympathy that Cicero and Shakespeare felt. 

I need not give a number of instances. It is enough to 
remember that the assassin, William Tell, is one of the 









heroes of our childhood, that Charlotte Corday has seldom 
been seriously condemned, least of all by Conservatives, 
and that when both Bobrikoff and Plehve himself were 
assassinated within three weeks of each other six years 
ago, the condemnation of the deeds, even in some of the 
Conservative organs of this country, was so mitigated as to 
suggest acquittal. 

It seems, then, that we are not guided by any abstract 
and universal principle of condemnation, at all events in 
judging assassinations distant in time or place. We are 
guided by the particular circumstances, partly by results, 
partly by motives, but chiefly by the degree of tyranny 
against which the assassination is a protest. In one of my 
latest and most serious conversations with George Mere- 
dith, speaking on this very question, he said: ‘ When 
freedom fails of all other appeal against tyranny, there 
comes this appeal to the lower court of justice.”’ 

I am quite content to abide by that phrase. I think a 
political assassination an evil, much as I think an execu- 
tion or a war an evil. But in some cases it may possibly 
be worse not to execute or not to fight; and, in the same 
way, where no other chance is left of defending freedom or 
national existence, where tyranny allows no other appeal 
against personal or political enslavement, there the lower 
court of justice will be constituted, and I believe there are 
very few of us who would condemn its action under any 
universal rule. 

As to the charge of “ guying ’’ our own country, brought 
by Mr. Rands against some of our speakers, it was only 
natural and right that the criticism should begin at home. 
But if he had attended the other meetings, he would have 
seen that other Imperialistic Powers who are attempting to 
overthrow the liberties of smaller nationalities came in for 
their full share of criticism, too.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NEvinson. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, 

July 7th, 1910. 


UNPRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. F. U. Laycock in your columns imputes to 
me the belief that “the real benefactor of his species is 
he who spends and consumes, not he who produces.” This 
is a reckless misrepresentation of my position. In “The 
Industrial System,’’ as in other works, I have maintained 
that, in a given stage of industrial evolution, there exists 
a limit to the quantity of effective saving, and that certain 
forces, attributable to mal-distribution of income, tend 
towards an excess. This view may be right or wrong, but 
it has no relation whatever to the absurd belief which Mr. 
Laycock attributes to me, supporting it by three quotations, 
two of which are utterly irrelevant, while the third is not 
drawn from any of my writings, though inserted so as to 
convey that false impression.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Horson. 
July 6th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Laycock, has done good 
service by calling attention to the resuscitation, in the 
name of Liberalism, of the hoary old fallacy that spend- 
ing is good for trade. Mill, in one of his recently published 
Letters, deals with this very question of expenditure by 
the Court. First, with characteristic tolerance, he holds 
that even the Sovereign, after he has discharged his proper 
duties, is entitled to live his own life, and please himself 
as to the amount of state he keeps up. Secondly, he shows 
the confusion of thought involved in the idea that employ- 
ment is promoted by a lavish expenditure on luxuries. 

Is not the idea that spending is good for trade really 
at the bottom of the fallacy of Protection? If by buying 
a motor-car I am doing good, it is not easy to see how I 
am not doing good to my countryman by buying a motor- 
car in this country rather than abroad. No doubt it may 
be said that by buying a foreign motor-car I cause some- 











thing else to be made and exported in exchange, but is 
the economy, or the greater productiveness, of labor, which 
has hitherto been supposed to be the advantage of the 
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international exchange, a benefit, on the theory we are 
considering? If I am doing good by consuming two blades 
of grass, instead of one, it is not easy to see that it is a 
good thing to produce, with the same labor, two blades of 
grass instead of one.—Yours, &c., 
A. A. MITCHELL. 
7, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow, 


July 7th, 1910. 


Mt. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PRODUCTION 
OF GOLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 2nd inst., you refer to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer while introducing 
the Budget of 1910, and draw particular attention to the 
remarks of Mr. Lloyd George regarding the bright trade 
outlook, the crops, including cotton, the production of gold, 
&e., &c., all suggesting an expanding revenue. 

In the speech of Mr. Lloyd George, as reported, he 
apparently rejoices that the production of gold has increased 
enormously, and is likely to increase still further. Now 
this is not a benefit to mankind. On the contrary, as Bastiat 
and other eminent economists point out, a large increase in 
the production of gold presses unduly hard upon the trades- 
men, countrymen, and workmen, who have to bear the whole 
weight of it. For example, Bastiat stated, with reference 
to the gold discoveries in California, that he did not believe 
that on the whole they would add much to the enjoyments, 
to the real satisfactions, of mankind. He said :— 

“If the Californian gold merely replaces in the world that 
which has been lost and destroyed, it may have its use. 
it increases the amount of cash it will depreciate it. The 
gold diggers will be richer than they would have been without 
it. But those in whose possession the gold is at the moment 
of its depreciation, will obtain a smaller gratification for the 


same amount. I cannot look upon this as an increase, but as 
a displacement of true riches as I have defined them.” 


In other words, the almost universal rise in the prices of 
all commodities during the past ten years may be traced 
as due largely to this enormous increase in the production 
of gold. I believe I am right in stating that the production 
of gold, which was £40,000,000 in 1886, increased to 
£80,000,000 in 1905. Now wages have not increased in the 
same ratio, hence the hardship for the wage-earning class. 
When the production of gold was stimulated by cheap and 
forced Chinese labor in South Africa, the laboring classes 
in this country showed a true instinct in protesting against 
the continuance of that iniquity. When we have a new 
invention in science, or the addition of a vast and fertile 
country being opened up for the benefit of mankind, or a 
great addition to the useful things of this world, then we 
may rejoice that an addition has been made to the true 
sources of wealth which will tend to lighten the toil and 
sweeten the labor of every human being upon this earth. 
—Yours, &c., 
D. M. Mason. 
City Liberal Club, 
July 4th, 1910. 


THE SENTENCE ON WARDANTI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Some of the correspondents of English papers in 
Egypt have severely abused the Egyptians as well as their 
religion. They accused the Mufti of refusing to sanction 
the sentence of death which was passed on Wardani 
Effendi, the murderer of Boutros Pasha, for some un- 
founded causes, which the Mufti neither mentioned nor 
thought of. The causes which they invented were that 
Mohammed had not anticipated and provided for the use 
of revolvers, and also that the victim was a Christian. This 
is quite untrue and contrary to fact. The literal transla- 
tion of the Fetwa (decision on Mohammedan law) is :— 

1. A person is considered a murderer who strikes 
another without right with an instrument which causes 
death. 

2. To be considered a murderer he must be an adult 
with complete mental power. 

3. Death must be the ultimate effect of the blow without 
doubt. 

4. The case must be brought before the religious judge 
by the relatives of the victim. 





THE NATION. 











By reading the sentence of judgment of Wardani, I 
have found these conditions are unfulfilled. God is a 
witness to what I have said. 

The Mufti. 


The Fetwa says nothing at all irrational; it does not 
mention the name Mohammedan or Christian. The Mufti 
did not approve of the decision of the Court because the 
conditions were not in accordance with those laid down by 
the Fetwa; for example, the death of Boutros Pasha was 
maintained by most doctors to be the effect of the surgical 
operation. 

If one reads all the Fetwas in cases of death of that 
kind, whether committed by Mohammedans on Moham- 
medans or by Mohammedans on Christians, it will be found 
that they are all the same. Egyptians do not differentiate 
between Christians and Mohammedans, and it is most 
unfair to abuse a nation and give it a despicable name on 
such false grounds. 

I hope Tue Nation will be kind enough to publish this 
letter, and thus offer to truth the greatest service.—Yours, 
&e., 


Signature : 


H. K. Ex SHeEsuiny. 
Strathmore, Camborne Terrace, Richmond, 8.W., 
July 6th, 1910. 


POLITICAL FUNERALS IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your Paris correspondent gives an account of the 
disorders of June 26th, which greatly discredits the French 
police and M. Briand’s “régime of liberty.” He makes it 
appear that a harmless procession, returning from a funeral, 
was wantonly charged by cavalry. He ignores, however, 
certain facts which an examination of different versions 
(that of “ Humanité” included) seems to put beyond doubt. 

It was the funeral of a workman who had been killed 
during strike disputes, and the more violent of the syndi- 
calists turned it avowedly into one of those militant demon- 
strations which are to keep alive the feeling for the “ poetry 
of revolution.”” The funeral procession of several thousand 
mourners accordingly molested some peaceful workmen, 
insulted, stoned, and even fired on a number of isolated 
policemen, and altogether spent a happy afternoon, with 
little interference from the forces of order. At the grave 
of the martyr some fiery speeches were delivered, and 
though many of the demonstrators dispersed, the more 
resolute formed a column to march back on Paris. The 
police, evidently fearing further and more serious disorders, 
assembled a force to meet them at the gate of Paris, and 
the demonstrators were there ordered to disperse, and on 
their failing to obey, the charge was made. 

Your correspondent may be right in thinking that the 
charge was unduly violent. But it was unfair to say 
nothing of the previous violences of the demonstrators and 
the long forbearance of the police; and as for the alleged 
100 casualties, the one certain fact seems to be that 41 of 
the police were wounded. 

The demonstrators were the aggressors, and the chief 
blame must be borne by Hervéist agitators, who preach 
that it is rather a virtue than otherwise to shoot a police- 
man, though, if the police reply, they are “odious 
assassins.”’ Is M. Briand necessarily insincere in his talk 
of liberty if he will not concede the right to terrorise the 
streets ?—Yours, &c., 





A. G. Hearn. 
Paris, July 5th, 1910. 


TIME FOR THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The article in your Diary of the Week on the Con- 
ciliation Bill for Woman Suffrage is absolutely to the point. 
As is indicated, there is no reason why all stages of the 
Bill cannot be carried through this Session, as the House 
of Commons seems to find time hang heavily upon its hands, 
to judge by the way it has risen early every day. Moreover, 
some portions of the Press have asserted that the most 
interesting feature of the Session is the Women Suffrage 
Bill. It is to be hoped that the time-worn plati- 
tude that vital and immediate questions must be settled 


{ before any solution of the women’s question is found is 
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not to be replaced by a later one that, although there is 
time and to spare, the question is too difficult to be faced | 
out. It is clear that it must be faced fairly and squarely. 
Then why not now? Ever since the General Election there 
has been somewhat of a lull in Parliamentary activities ; 
no really important measure has been carried. It would | 
be a pity for another Session to pass with no result to | 
show for the time spent! The Regency Bill has been safely 
and satisfactorily carried ; there is very little else to engage | 
the attention of members beyond the new Budget. If the 
Bill were to be shelved after a second reading, the general 
result in the minds of the protagonists would be a feeling 
of intense dissatisfaction at the new method found of begging 
the question, whilst in the minds of the women suffragists, 
the sensation would be one of intense irritation and indigna- 
tion. No good results could come about from such feelings. 
If the Government were to allow the Bill to be shelved 
they would have to go to the country with a stain upon 
their conscience, the stain of having ignored the just claims | 
of more than one-half the people. Advanced supporters, who 
have the cause of the people at heart, would be displeased ; 
women who have worked hard for the Liberal cause, thinking 
through it one day to obtain their. own freedom, would 
be bitterly disappointed; the militant section would be 


roused to fury; but above all, the great Liberal Party would | 


be irretrievably weakened through the divoree of principles 
and practice.—Yours, &c., 


Emity Witpine Davison. 
22, Titchborne Street, Hyde Park, W. 
July 2nd, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Mr. Asquith, in his reply to the deputation of 
Woman Suffragists last week, said that it would probably 
never be in the power of the Government of the day to 
bring forward a Woman Suffrage Bill. 

That this should be the opinion of the leader of their 
party is bad news for Liberal women. 


We have hitherto | 


resisted the efforts of non-party suffragists to detach us | 


from our work for Liberal measures and our adherence to 
the Liberal Party and to those who represent it in the 
constituencies. 
little prospect of our question’s ever being officially dealt 
with by our party (and this at a time when he is offering 


But when our leader tells us that there is | 


a minimum of help to the non-party Bill before the House), | 


he seems to cut away the ground on which we have worked 


for Woman Suffrage as party Liberals, and to reduce us to | 


the alternative of most reluctantly withdrawing from our 
party and of working outside it for the enfranchisement of 
women. 

Has it come to this, that in future the relation between 
women Liberals and official Liberalism will have to be as 
platonic as, it now appears, is the attitude of official 
Liberalism to the crying demand of Liberal women for the 
vote ?—Yours, &c., 

Epen Lewis, 
Vice-President, Mid-Oxon W.L.A. 
13, Rawlinson Road, Oxford, 
June 30th, 1910. 


A POSSIBLE RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—If there be objections to what is called a 
“religious census,” can there be any to the enumeration 
of the attenders as they come out of all the places of 
worship? This was done in 1851. 
was injured thereby, and the information obtainable is still 
of interest.—Yours, &c., 

J. MarsHatt Sturce. 

June 29th, 1910. 


THE MASSACRE OF EGRETS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—With reference to the revival of the crusade against 
the wearing of the aigrette and other plumes as headgear— 
a ruthless fashion which has been often exposed in your 
columns—it is sadly true that the women who so bedeck 


I never heard that anyone | 





themselves take little heed of the waste of bird life necessary 
to gratify their “taste.” Indeed, many women, when 
brought face to face with the ugly facts, flatly declare that 
they are not open to argument on the subject; and it is, 
of course, entirely useless to protest against the reckless 
destruction carried on by the plume hunters and dealers 
who find the pursuit of the world’s rare and most beautiful 
birds highly profitable. Recent events show all too plainly 
that they at least have no intention of slackening their 
hateful work. 

It is well known—though hardly well enough, perhaps— 
that the aigrette of commerce can be obtained in its full 
beauty only by shooting down the parent birds when the 
nesting season is well advanced, and every allegation to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the practice often entails horrible 
cruelty. These plumes are sold in tens of thousands in the 
London market. At the Mincing Lane sale rooms last year, 
on August 4th, several large packages, consisting of the 
plumes of various species of egrets and herons, chiefly egrets, 
and showing a total of over 4,000 ounces, were sold. Accord- 
ing to the estimate accepted by the trade, this amount repre- 
sented the plumes of quite 24,000 parent birds, whose fledge- 
lings were probably left to die of starvation. 

What is wanted to stop this insensate massacre is special 
legislative action. May we hope that Parliament will press 
the matter forward at once and set a much needed example 
which would be likely to be followed on the Continent and 
elsewhere ?—Yours, &c., 

JosEPH COLLINSON. 

London, June 30th, 1910. 









“A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF A POOR WOMAN.” 


We have received the following sums in aid of the case men 
tioned by Mr. St. John Ervine, in our issue of July 2nd. Another 
correspondent writes that she will be pleased to send a emall 
subscription if the woman’s name and address are forwarded to 
her. We have communicated with Mr. Ervine, and are considering 
in what form help may best be given: 

SS Gare es , £5 0 0 

From friends of Mr. Howard Coote 1 10 

Mr. J. G. Howleti ... 106 

Anonymous 010 0 

A Lover of Justice 05 0 

G. 8. 02 6 
{Ep. Nation.] 
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THE WARNING. 


Tue rich, whose hour is nearly come, 
Among their kindred lay them down ; 

The poor are carried far from home, 
To kill or cure, in London town. 


I left my man, a week ago, 
In the long ward, so clean and gay, 
Where doctors do their best—but, oh, 
I felt him dying yesterday ! 


Last night I heard him breathe and moan 
Far off—my heart was fit to break ; 

I crept downstairs to cry alone, 
For fear the tired boys should wake. 


When I had cried enough, I set 
The door toward the fields ajar ; 
A rose-leaf touched me, cool and wet, 

Above the woods there hung a star. 


‘“‘ And, oh,’’ I thought, “ he surely sees, 
Through midnight windows, blank and high, 
This very star that shines at ease! ”’ 
Then, in a flash, I saw him lie 


Straight, gentle, smiling, free from pain, 
But sightless, as the dying are. 

So, like a child, I cried again, 
Because he could not see my star. 


Rosatinp TRAVERS. 
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Rebiews. 


THE YOUNG WESLEY.* 


Ir Taine had written on Wesley he would have given us 
much such a book as this. M. Leger’s industry and pains 
have been rewarded; more clearly than any other writer 
on the subject, he has indicated the key to the facts. 
Interpretation is the work of the historian; it is as an 
interpretation that “La Jeunesse de Wesley” is one of the 
books that count. 

The idea on which he works throughout is that a man 
must be viewed as a whole. To take Wesley’s conversion as 
the starting point of his life and the one key to his character 
and activity is as nearly as may be a contradiction in terms. 





“Cet idéal atteint, on nous donne a croire qu’il ne s’y 
est plus fait que des rétouches infimes: de méme auparavant, 
il n’en préexistait rien. Que, jusqu’a l’age de trente-cing 
ans, toute |’activité d’un homme compte exactement pour zéro, 
puis, & cet Age 
croyances sur une sorte de table rase, c'est d’une grande 
invraisemblance psychologique.”’ 
Subsidiary to this are the further thoughts: (1) That Wesley 
and Wesleyanism, though connected, are not coincident 
terms. Each covers at once more and less than the other; 
the man is not the institution, nor the institution the man. 
And (2) that we must not stereotype either; with stereo- 
typing legend begins. Life knows nothing of fixed 
quantities. The Wesleyanism of to-day is not that of the 
early years of the movement; the Wesley of the first differs 
from the Wesley of the later stages of his career. 
By temperament and training he was a precisian: a 


il construise d’un seul, jet l’édifice de ses | 


homely saying of his father’s, which M. Leger has done well | 


to quote (p. 26), expresses the man. He had little spon- 
taneity ; his least action had a deliberate motive; he took 
things seriously, and himself most seriously of all. His 
surroundings were calculated to accentuate this natural 
preciseness ; excellent as were his parents, the home must 
have been desperately dull. Discipline was strict; religious 
exercises were incessant; the hours of study, which began 
when the children were five, long. His mother’s rule of life 
was that of a religious :—examination of conscience three 


times a day, an hour’s meditation morning and evening, a | 


pause at mid-day for recollection, a quarter of an hour’s pre- 
paration before family prayer. The eighteenth century has a 
bad name for religion; it is possible that its irreligion was 
of the nature of a recoil. The family was kept apart from 
the few neighbors; their life was secluded and self-centred : 
the ‘“egoisme dans ses aspirations religieuses,’’ noted in 
Wesley by his biographer, was fostered by the circumstances 
and environment of his early years. This defect, it seems, 
was noticeable. “You wish to serve God and to go ww 
heaven,” said a friend. ‘ Remember that you cannot serve 
Him alone. You must find or make yourself companions : 
the Bible knows nothing of solitary religion.”’ 
Nonconformists by birth, his parents, like Bishop 
Butler, had passed over into the more spacious climate of 
the National Church. But the larger air had not enlarged 
their outlook. Politically they were Tories of the narrowest 
type; ecclesiastically they were influenced by the theology 
of the Nonjurors; at Oxford Wesley believed it to be a sin 
to dine in Hall on Friday, and scrupled to communicate in 
the Cathedral in case “the mixed chalice’’ were not used. 
A strong vein of superstition went hand and hand with this 
religious dilettantism; the Epworth rappings anticipated 
the phenomena of modern spiritualism. The furniture in 
the rectory turned restive, doors opened and shut of their 
own accord, sounds were heard and figures seen. His father 
was a well-intentioned but a singularly injudicious cleric. 
He was never free from debt; he attempted, with signal 
unsuccess, to revive ecclesiastical discipline among his 
parishioners ;he was a keen politician on the unpopular side. 
Such are the men who disestablish churches; he was as 
mischievous as only a good man can be. Neither he nor 
his wife were indifferent to preferment; their ambition 
both for themselves and their children rose above a country 
charge. It is easy to trace their traits in their son. He 
was a Tory—Methodism was a bulwark against what were 
called half a century later French ideas—and originally a 





*“La Jeunesse de Wesley.” 
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| High Churchman of the Nonjuring type. Here the Anglicans 
who claim him are justified, their mistake being that they 
take a part of his life, left behind him later, for the whole. 
He was a born autocrat; his mission to Georgia, it was said, 
was not unconnected with ulterior schemes for his own 
advancement; a bishop for the new colony might be 
required. What M. Leger speaks of as his “ galanteries de 
séminariste,”’ leave a disagreeable impression ; pietism and 
philandering are best apart. His relations with women were 
ill-judged and unfortunate ; nor was he open to remonstrance 
on the subject. Spangenberg counselled him, in the words 
of the “Imitation,”’ to “ be intimate with no one woman in 
particular, but in general to recommend all good women 
to God” in vain. The “Sophy” incident reads like an 
episode in a rather sordid comedy; the atmosphere is one 
of tittle-tattle, of personal rancour, of sex sentiment veiled 
under spiritual ‘direction’ of a more than usually 
repulsive type. His sermons at this time, it was complained, 
were attacks on his personal opponents; go where he would 
he was a firebrand; the colonists knew what was meant by 
a Protestant on the one hand, and by a Catholic on the other, 
but they could not make out of what religion he was. He 
came back to England.a broken man. 

It was not till his definite “conversion,’’ at Whitsun- 
tide, 1738, that the clouds lifted. His emancipation did 
not mean that his chains dropped from him—they did so 
gradually; but that he was no longer held down by them. 
They were there, but an interior liberty had set him free. 
The world was his parish; he was a debtor to all men for 
the Gospel’s sake. His limitations remained with him, 
many of them to the end. They were those of his past, his 
temperament, and his training; but he had outsoared them ; 
he was stronger than they. 

What are we to understand by this experience? The 
essential point is the immediate intercourse with God which 
it conveyed. It is impossible to doubt the fact of this 
experience in his and other cases; it is impossible, on the 
other hand, to suppose that in every age of the Church it 
has been that of the generality of Christians. Even in the 
Apostolic Church, it is only by emptying it of moral content 
that we can conceive it as normal; the picture of the church 
given in the Epistles to the Corinthians is not that of an 
assembly of saints. That it is a test or condition of religion 
is unthinkable ; it is probable that it is conditioned, on the 
material side, by psychological and physiological states, for 
which the student may be referred’ to Professor W. James’s 
classical work. And it is reasonable to class it with what 
Catholic theologians call “sensible sweetness’’—a gift 
which is neither universal nor permanent, and which, while 
a privilege and a consolation, has no vital relation to a 
man’s standing with God. It would be an anachronism to 
attribute this view to Wesley, even had his teaching on the 
subject been less definite than it was. He reflected, if he 
also contributed to form, the mind of his generation. “ Tout 
étre est & la fois un miroir et un foyer; quelque chose du 
vaste monde s’y refléte; quelque chose en émane qui va 
s’ajouter au monde.’’ It is from the one side that the 
differences between Christians flow; it is from the other 
that their unity will emerge. But “before we can express 
this unity,’’ says a recent writer, “the fire process must 
do its work. Only the permanent can really come together 
to express the unity for which Christ prayed.”’ 





MAITLAND OF CAMBRIDGE.* 


Tue fact that biographies of professors are few in a 
literature in which biography abounds may plausibly be 
accounted for on the score that British professors seldom 
leave a notable mark on their time. The long line of great 
scholars and thinkers who, in Germany, have done 
masterly, original work in university chairs is not to be 
matched (as to length) in England, though latterly there 
are developments on the German plane. It is not merely 
that professorial lives here are “uneventful”—they are 
normally so everywhere; it is simply that our professors, 
for whatever reason, rarely distinguish themselves by great 
work, though sometimes distinguished workers become 
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temporary professors. Those who do, biographically, stand 
out from their circle, as Jowett and Henry Sidgwick, do 
so, usually, rather in virtue of uncommon personality, than 
of uncommon achievement. Hence there is special occasion 
to welcome the modest volume on “Frederick William 
Maitland, Downing Professor of the Laws of England” 
(Cambridge University Press), which its author, Mr. H. 
A. L. Fisher, rightly describes as “a biographical sketch.” 
For no English writer in the field of the “ human ”’ sciences 
during the past generation has left a more unchallengeable 
record of original faculty and achievement than Maitland. 

If biographies were on the scale of the intellectual 
status of their subjects, we should not have a sketch of 
Maitland as against elaborate pictures of so many merely 
prominent personages. He was an admirable man, with an 
admirable intellect—a rare combination. Standing “ out- 
side all the churches,” he was beloved among men of all 
types and creeds; a jurist and a life-long dweller among 
“ dry-as-dust” matter, he lit every field he entered with 
the lights alike of science and of humor. And those who 
can value his work are divided between joy over what he 
has done to bring light and meaning into the long vista 
of the history of law, and a half-regret that his rare faculty 
was not spent on wider surveys. As Mr. Fisher reminds 
us, his chapter on the “ Cambridge History of the Anglican 
Settlement and the Scottish Reformation,” a mere excursus 
on his part, will hold its own for grasp and insight with 
the work of any student of that age. He was, in fact, a 
born historian; and it seems rather through the chances 
of economic opportunity, than because of sheer bias, that 
he became a jurist. It was certainly not by reason of 
limitation of outlook. His versatility stands out, in Mr. 
Fisher’s record, no less than the incomparable thorough- 
ness and freshness of his handling of every topic he turned 
to. He analysed Norman-French-law grammar with the 
same zest as he brought to the scrutiny of Domesday Book 
and Bracton, and the palimpsest of common law; and, as 
his letters show, he brought to bear on the South African 
war the same keen rectitude of judgment as ruled his 
handling of a hundred problems in the documentary history 
of the past. It was no average mind or average specialist 
that lifted the study of English law to the level of a science 
at an English university. 

Personally considered, Maitland appears to have been 
a happy development—save on the side of physical strength 
—from the stock of his grandfather, S. R. Maitland, of 
“Dark Ages” fame. On thé mother’s side, he was the 
grandson of J. F. Daniell, who invented the hygrometer, 
became F.R.S. at twenty-three, and was a distinguished 
Professor of Chemistry at King’s College. Our jurist had 
all the spontaneous ease and energy of style seen in S. R. 
Maitland’s literary work, with an entire freedom from his 
somewhat obtrusive self-consciousness, and an all-saving 
humor, which he wholly lacked; and the grandson’s pene- 
trative faculty suggests a combination of the gifts of both 
of his grandfathers. For the descendant has a quality of 
quiet greatness which S. R. Maitland lacked. How this 
uncommon faculty was lodged in a frail, yet strenuous, 
physique, which was never spared till disease had obtained 
a fixed hold on it, may be learned in Mr. Fisher’s sketch, 
which in short space yields a convincing view of a rare 
personality. 

Had Maitland’s field been social or socio-political in- 
stead of legal history, his entirely admirable style would, 
without fail, have made him one of the most famous authors 
of his time. He who could make fascinating the dusty 
corridors of jurisprudence would have shed a revealing 
light on the broader ways of human progress. The spirit 
which eagerly spent its last years of life, wintering in the 
Canary Islands, over the “Year Books of Edward II.”’ 
could have done great things with problems of wider im- 
port. If now and then Maitland seemed to take a too 
purely juristic view of a historical problem (see the memoir 
under notice, p. 80), the very depth of his juristic thinking 
would later bring him to a standpoint from which he saw 
it aright (see p. 159). And reflections on his potentialities 
must not be allowed to obscure the greatness of what he 
did, which was, in sum, in the words of Professor Dicey, 
to “demonstrate that extraordinary learning and research 
have no connection whatever with dulness and pedantry, 
and that learning may be combined with the most philo- 








j 


sophic and the profoundest views of law which the mind 
of man can form.’’ It is to be remembered, withal, that 
the learned barrister in whose chambers he studied testified 
concerning his mastery of law: “he certainly did not 
acquire it in my chambers: he was a consummate lawyer 
when he entered them.’’ How it all came about, perhaps a 
fuller biography will one day tell us. And that biography 
may give us more of the good things of the man who re- 
marked at the Cambridge Union that “at the Reformation 
the English State put an end to its Roman bride, but 
married its deceased wife’s sister,’’ and later observed that 
the High Churchmen who swore by Dr. Stubbs’s view of 
Canon Law (exploded once for all by Maitland himself) 
made out the Church of England to have been “ Protestant 
before the Reformation and Catholic afterwards.” 

Many readers, meantime, will be interested to know 
that, starting as a Liberal Unionist, Maitland had a mind 
“far too independent to bear the strain of party alle- 
giance’’; that “he was in favor of what is called ‘the 
secular solution’ in education’’; and that he “tried, but 
without success, to think well of the policy which brought 
about the South African War.’’ And such readers will 
remember that this man had “a passion for truth, so pure 
that he would speak with genuine enthusiasm of such 
criticisms of his own work as he judged to be well founded 
and to constitute a positive addition to knowledge’’; and 
that “His modesty, both in speech and writing, was so 
extreme that it might have been put down to affectation ; 
but it was an integral part of the temper which made him 
great in scholarship.” 





NIETZSCHE’S CRITICISM OF WAGNER.* 


Tne editor of the new complete edition of Nietzsche has done 
wisely in issuing these anti-Wagnerian pamphlets in cheap 
separate form. They are still worth reading, and they will 
interest many musicians who are not students of philosophy 
in general, or of Nietzsche’s philosophy in particular. Just 
for this reason, however, rational judgment of the pamphlets 
will be rare. The pure Wagnerian will merely be irritated 
at Nietzsche’s vitriol-throwing at the music of the master; 
he will know that much of the fluid falls wide of the mark, 
and vet, from his ignorance of Nietzsche on other sides, be 
unable to understand how it came to be thrown at all. 
The pure Nietzschian. on the other hand, with more 
knowledge of philosophy than of music, will be apt to 
believe Nietzsche to be oftener right than he really was. 
Mr. T.ndovici’s preface to the present volume inclines us to 
think that he is in this state of too blind faith :— 

“Tf in England and America.” he says, “‘ Nietzsche’s attack 
on Wagner’s art mav still seem a little incomprehensible, let 
it be remembered that the Continent (sir) has long known 
that Nietzsche was actually in the right. Every year thousands 
are now added to the large party abroad who have ceased 
from believing in the great musical revolutionary of the 
*seventies: that he was one with the French Romanticists and 
rebels has lone since been acknowledged a fact in select 
circles (sic) both in France and Germany, and if we still have 
Wagner with us in England. if we atill consider Nietzsche as a 
heretic when he declares that ‘Wagner was a musician for 
unmusical people,’ it is only because we are more removed 
than we imagine from all the great movements, intellectual 
and otherwise, which take place on the Continent.” 

Mr. Ludovici must not try to bluff us like that. Tt is 
quite true that there has been a revolt against Wagner in 
some quarters—partly a natural reaction against the over- 
dose the world has had of him, partly the impatience of 
the younger men to have done with tradition, and to work 
out their salvation in their own way; partly, as in France, 
the national spirit striving to create an art-style more 
purely native to its own genius. All that is going on. how- 
ever, is simply that modification of the aesthetic standpoint 
that takes place from one generation to another. Tt is not 
only Wagner that we see through different eves in 1910, but 
Bach and Beethoven and Mozart. For Mr. Ludovici to 
speak of this ordinary growth of the human race in 
experience and wisdom as a wholesale siding of “the 
Continent ’’ with Nietzsche against Wagner is to be most 
unphilosophically loose in his thinking. To speak of him- 
self and those who agree with him in thie respect as the 
“select circle” is to show a sad deficiency of humor. 


*“The Case Acainst Wagner and Nietzsche contra Wagner” 
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If the twenty years or so that have elapsed since “ The 
Case of Wagner ’’ was first published have proved anything, 
it is that Nietzsche scored against Wagner for the most 
part only on the non-essentials. He had the keenest of 
eyes for Wagner’s frequent self-dupery, the strong strain of 
the actor in him, his artistic egoism—‘ everything that 
Wagner cannot do,’’ as Nietzsche caustically puts it, “is 
bad,’”’ which sums up a good deal of the aesthetic of the 
prose works. But on these topics Nietzsche is mostly 
preaching to the converted. It is possible to wish that three- 
fourths of the prose had never been written, and still to 
be a good Wagnerian. Nietzsche was quite unnecessarily 
disturbed over the Wagnerian philosophy—or philosophies. 
The average music-lover may say to himself, for example, 
that it is a pity Wagner wasted so much good music on so 
childish an intellectual conception as that of “ Lohengrin ”’ ; 
but he does not like the music any the less. What 
Nietzsche could not see, and what Mr. Ludovici cannot see, 
is that artistically minded people can enjoy the special 
savor of an art without subscribing to the dogmas or 
the theories to which it may be tacked. A Freethinker will 
look at the poem of “The Dream of Gerontius”’ with very 
different eyes from those of Cardinal Newman or the ordinary 
devout Catholic; but that will not prevent him, if he be 
sensitive to good music, from being deeply affected by 
Elgar’s setting of the poem. Can a man not enjoy a good 
drinking song and yet be a teetotaller himself? Would 
it be any more absurd to declaim against Hugo Wolf for his 
deliriously Dionysiac setting of Goethe’s “Trunken miissen 
wir alle sein,” on the ground that if a man gets drunk he 
may beat his wife, or at the least have a bad headache next 
day, than it is for Nietzsche to shriek at “ Parsifal’’ as 
“an outrage upon morality’’? These excessively serious 
people always confuse life with art, and cannot understand 
how artists can like a work of art without having the least 
intention of behaving like the characters in it. Mr. Ludo- 
vici solemnly puts it that: 


‘the principles of art are inextricably bound up with the laws 
of life, that an aesthetic dogma may therefore promote or 
depress all vital force, and that a picture, a symphony, a poem, 
or a statue, is just as capable of being pessimistic, anarchic, 
Christian, or revolutionary, as a philosophy or a science is.”’ 


The plainest facts of everyday life contradict this theory 
of non-artistic philosophers in their arm-chairs. The “ vital 
force ’’ of sensible people is in no way depressed, for example, 
by pessimistic music. It is really raised, for the beauty 
of it gives them pleasure, and so for the moment actually 
increases the sum of their spiritual well-being. And as for 
afterwards, who ever found that “ Hamlet’’ or the Pathetic 
Symphony gave him less appetite for the cakes and ale when 
he was home again from the theatre or the concert 
room? ‘The sorrow with which art fills us,’’ as Oscar 
Wilde says, “both purifies and initiates. . . . It is 
through art, and through art only, that we can realise our 
perfection ; through art, and through art only, that we can 
shield ourselves from the sordid perils of actual existence. 

Emotion for the sake of emotion is the aim of 
art, as emotion for the sake of action is the aim of life, 
and of that practical organisation of life that we call 
society.” When Nietzsche, and Mr. Ludovici after him, 
speak of the danger that may come to life through art, they 
speak as philosophers and moralists, not as artists. 

And what wild dogmatism their talk is! Look at Mr. 
Ludovici’s “the principles of art are inextricably bound 
up with the laws of life.” The laws of life! As if we 
knew what they were! It is the pure language of philo- 
sophical egoism. Here is Nietzsche with a theory of the 
world going to the dogs under what he calls “slave 
morality,’’ and to be saved only by his nostruam—* master 
morality.”’ But we have not all the same confidence in 
the medicine as its manufacturer and its vendors have ;why, 
then, should we dignify it with the description of “the laws 
of life,” and condemn a given art because of its refusal 
to accept it? And even did we assent to Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of morality, what would it have to do with our 
enjoyment of Wagner’s art? What has beauty to do with 
the terms on which men and societies are permitted to live 
and thrive in the struggle for existence? And if it were 
strictly true that pity is a disintegrating force, and its 
indulgence likely to lead to the predominance of the weaker 


, 








human types, would that make the music of “ Parsifal”’ any 
less enchanting ? 

What, indeed, does the whole of Nietzsche’s polemic 
come to but this—that Wagner’s music gave him disagreeable 
sensations, for which he tried to account in terms of a world- 
philosophy? With characteristic complacency he calls his 
own cravings “the plenitude of life,’? and Wagner‘s “ the 
denial, the loathing of life.’”’ The bystander smiles. He 
confesses that he needed music as a medicine against his 
melancholy ; it was for this he turned, with a sigh of re- 
lief, to the nimble, sunny, clean-built art of the South. 
We would not deprive him, or any other sick man, of his 
medicine; but is his dyspepsia a reason why we, with 
sounder stomachs and cleaner nerves, should not eat the 
food that agrees with us? Here and there Nietzsche scores 
a good point. He is refreshingly breezy on some of Wagner’s 
obvious weaknesses, his theories of redemption and of 
woman as the redeemer; and his hyper-sensitive invalid’s 
nose is keen for a whiff of the under-ripe or the over-ripe 
in Wagner’s art, such as the “brutality’’ of the “ Tann- 
hiuser”’ overture. Some of his criticisms upon the texture 
of the music anticipate Debussy’s well-known gibes. But 
he makes some amateurish blunders. He blindly insists 
that Wagner is only a miniaturist multiplied; he has no 
eye for the grand architecture and the far-flung strands of 
thought in the operas. He rails like a Conservatoire 
academic against Wagner’s supposed asymmetry of rhythm 
and his “endless melody,’’ unable to-see that these do not 
represent formlessness, but merely a more subtilised mani- 
pulation of form, just as in a modern painting balance 
and unity of design are secured without the Primitives’ resort 
to mathematical squareness, or as Swinburne’s metres 
imply a finer sense of rhythm than those of Pope. There is 
a good deal in the pamphlets of what looks like hard hitting, 
but the blows fall, not on Wagner, but on a stuffed scare- 
crow of Nietzsche’s own that he mistakes for Wagner. It 
is always interesting reading, though; for Nietzsche’s active 
imagination keeps springing a new image in almost every 
line, and his quick, nervous style gives one a new opinion 
of the German language. There is something vital in a man 
we can disagree with and yet enjoy so hugely. 





JOHN RUSKIN AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


THE practice of writing books on individuals of distinction, 
based upon the device of the one before us, is becoming some- 
what too common. There is an easy recipe for such under- 
takings. You discover the particular friends of your hero, 
and you turn to the books upon these friends, devoting a 
chapter to each. In Ruskin’s case the position is 
peculiarly simple. Ruskin’s friends, or at least the people 
with whom his name will ever be associated, were J. M. W. 
Turner, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, Carlyle, Robert 
Browning, Sir Henry Acland, Miss Kate Greenaway, and so 
on. Now there are several lives of Turner, with which to 
make up quite an interesting chapter; there are a multitude 
of books on the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ; there are lives 
of Robert Browning, and a voluminous correspondence. 
There is still more material concerning Carlyle, and Miss 
KateGreenaway’s life has been written by Mr. Spielmann and 
Mr. Layard. From the point of view of a brief volume, there 
is nothing to be said against this method. It is book-making, 
it is true, but it may have a value all the same. 

Miss Earland has taken pains. She is devoted to her 
subject, and she has brought to it a greater frankness than 
any previous writer. She has also had the advantage of 
drawing upon the final edition of Ruskin’s Collected 
Works, with the two superb volumes of Letters, and all the 
valuable material that Mr. E. T. Cook has collected. Noone 
before has plainly stated, at least in a consecutive biography, 
certain aspects of Ruskin’s story, the circumstances of 
his marriage and divorce, for example, and the insanity 
which came over him in later life. Every man has to pay 
this penalty for fame—that nothing can be permanently 
hidden. The lover of gossip, therefore, will turn to this 
volume for a few facts that may not be generally known. All 
Ruskin’s love affairs, and he had many, are revealed, 
principally, it must be admitted, from material supplied by 
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himself. How candid he was all readers of his books 
know full well. There was Charlotte Withers, who came 
on a visit to Herne Hill in 1838. Ruskin’s parents inter- 
vened, and prevented their only son’s marriage with this 
young lady—a coal merchant’s daughter—who, we are told, 
would have made “a meek, adoring wife.” Then there was 
Adele Domecq, whom the elder Ruskins would have liked 
their son to marry; but she was indifferent. Thirdly, there 
was Charlotte Lockhart, granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott. 
Ruskin’s adoration for Sir Walter must have helped her, but 
that courtship came to nothing also. There was a Miss 
Wardell, whom his mother favored. Then there was the 
marriage which his parents made for Ruskin with Euphenia 
Gray, who afterwards divorced Ruskin and became the wife 
of Sir John Millais. The story is told more clearly 
than ever before ; but there are many passages in the printed 
letters that might well have enlarged and elucidated it if it 
had to be told at all. Lastly, among serious love affairs in 
Ruskin’s life, we have the story of Rose la Touche. Miss 
Earland does not show, we think, a full grasp of that love 
incident. She has been misled by some of the printed docu- 
ments. There can be no doubt that Miss la Touche would 
have married Ruskin to his gain, and to hers, had it 
not been for the atmosphere of intolerance which sur- 
rounded her. Rose’s father was an enthusiast for 
Mr. Spurgeon, and when we think of her refusing to be 
“yoked with an unbeliever,’’ we seem to live in a different 
world from the one we know to-day. The mid-Victorian 
epoch had its terrors in the way of religious intolerance. 

Doubtless there are people to whom these aspects of Mr. 
Ruskin’s life make an appeal, but they are better studied 
with the copious documents available than stated tersely 
in a brief biography. Miss Earland—or Mrs.?—is at 
her best when she confines herself to facts. She is 
not happy in her reflections. Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets,” 
printed at Reading, “should be worth the attention of col- 
lectors,”’. we are told. The last copy in the market sold 
for £70. Kingsley and Ruskin are, she thinks, strange 
companions in preaching Carlyle’s “Gospel of Force.’’ 
They never did anything else. Perhaps the saddest example 
of the banal is contained in the following :— 

“How strange that Ruskin should bewail his loneliness when 
such full measure of affection, pressed down and running over, 
was lavished upon him. Nothing but disease can account for 
such petulant outbursts against fate.’’ 

But Miss Earland is weakest when she sets herself 
to dissect Ruskin’s political views. She calls him a 
“Tory of Tories,’’ and cannot understand that he should be 
“accepted as the inspired leader of the Socialist party.’’ To 
label Ruskin a Tory, and to write about his “ acceptance by 
the Socialist party,” are equally unenlightening perform- 
ances. To “place’’ Ruskin requires a clearer faculty for 
political thinking than Miss Earland possesses. Much is 
said about Ruskin’s publishing schemes, but nothing about 
his very bad taste in printing and bookbinding. Not 
until his death were his books printed in a creditable form. 
Had Ruskin sold really beautiful examples of typo 
graphy, something might have been said in favor of his 
endeavor to sell at a high price; but he did not. Ourauthor 
patronises her hero, and pronounces too many crude judg- 
ments upon him; yet many will find this volume interesting. 
As a summary of a great career, it recalls a superb person- 
ality, and may send its readers to better books. 





HOUSE FURNISHING AND ART.* 


Ruskin, in his “ Lectures on Architecture,” rightly taught 
that a building should display the structural craft that 
is in it, and that any ornament that concealed, or did 
not assist in showing, the nature of the structure was in- 
artistic and bad. Yet it was Ruskin, the strenuous apostle 
of the fitness of things, who once declared his preference for 
a carpet ‘‘covered with roses’’ over any Eastern textile 
design that was ever executed. Now a rose-covered carpet 
is not good artistically, for the simple reason that roses, 
especially realistic roses, conflict with the idea of what a 
carpet is meant for. A carpet is primarily a covering for 
the floor, and to make it like an imitation flower-garden 





* “ Hints on House Furnishing.” By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d. net. 
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is to transgress the first law of decorative art, which is 
that an article should be what it appears to be. Ruskin 
may have had genuine delight in roses, but this was surely 


no reason why he should have craved to trample their image 


under foot, quite apart from the question whether roses 
make a good decorative pattern or the reverse. In this 
matter of preference for rose-covered carpets he remained, 
as Mr. Shaw Sparrow observes in “ Hints on House Furnish- 
ing,’’ a boy with early-Victorian ideals. Whatever may have 
been his native and acquired taste in painting and 
architecture, it was subordinated to an instinctive senti- 
ment for roses, roses everywhere, when he came to consider 
such a common article of everyday use as a library carpet. 

There are certain good reasons why roses are inferior 
to a geometric Persian design as decoration for carpets; 
but that is not the point we wish to labor in this 
reminiscence of a great aesthetic writer's foible. The point 
is that Ruskin’s attitude towards a common article like 
a carpet is typical of many clever people’s attitude towards 
furnishing in general. It is a curious fact that quite 
educated persons who can talk and act intelligently in 
regard to painting and other arts, apart from, though 
closely connected with, the art of furnishing, appear to lose 
their interest or their faculties when it comes to choosing 
what they have to live with. Just as Ruskin preferred the 
rose-covered carpet that contravened his own principles of 
decorative art, so the modern connoisseur of masterpieces 
in painting or sculpture will often place these in a dining- 
room, the other furnishing of which is an outrage on the 
elementary laws of taste. It is not that because they buy 
masterpieces they cannot afford to decorate their rooms 
suitably, since art in decoration has little or nothing to 
do with the amount of money spent upon it. The crafts- 
men of the Middle Ages, even of the Middle Ages in this 
country, working with warp and woof, or moulding their 
potter’s clay, or fashioning tables, chairs, bedsteads, dressers, 
out of the home oak or sycamore, produced art in its real 
sense with but little expenditure of current coin; and in 
these days it is still possible to furnish economically, and 
yet with good taste. It is simply that, the matter of furnish- 
ing being a familiar matter, and a necessary accompani- 
ment of everyday life, and art having come to be so far 
divorced from life as to appear an unnecessary luxury, 
the majority of us never think of applying the rules of 
art to modern furnishing. An attempt, it may be urged, 
was made some years ago with l’art nouveau, the effect of 
which was merely to demonstrate the difficulty of combin- 
ing artistry with human comfort, and one must admit that 
some of these efforts cannot be recalled without a shudder. 
Yet in these cases it was rather affectation than artistry 
that repelled the public, and subsequent work done by such 
organisations as the Art Workers’ Guild, the Arts and 
Crafts, and Home Arts and Industries societies, has accom- 
plished a good deal in this direction. But how slowly the 
movement progresses, and how tenacious of the public 
imagination is the cheap and shoddy and ostentatious! 

In probing the reasons for the paucity of good taste 
in the average home decoration, Mr. Shaw Sparrow 
attributes much of the mischief to the manufacturer. It is a 
commercial age, and the manufacturer is our master. He 
imposes his commercial ideas, in place of the better tradi- 
tions that have been lost, on a public too weak to resist. 
Nobody controls him: “ Artistic manufacturers are not 
subject to the newspaper criticism that attends the public 
sale of books, the exhibition of pictures in public, and the 
acting of plays in public theatres. We need a 
police of furniture.’’ The commercial customs, moreover, 
of the manufacturer are entirely reprehensible. He is the 
inventor of “novelties” year after year, that are nothing 
except novelties; as if taste in furnishing and decorating 
a room depended wholly on its being done in a way not 
done before. He encourages the latter-day passion for 
luxury, or rather what is superficially like luxury. He 
panders to our forgetfulness of what was good in times 
gone by, unless—as sometimes happens—he finds a revived 
style a paying line. We have a censor for our dramatic 
performances, but the manufacturers’ advertisements pass 
unchallenged. It is all very sad, and sinful, and partly 
true. Still, there is the comforting recollection that some 
manufacturers have encouraged good taste, and if their 
wares are not cheap, it is because cheapness is a wrong 
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word to use in connection with first-hand trading. As Mr. 
Sparrow points out, quality, especially quality in furniture, 
cannot be cheap to buy, because it is not cheap to make; 
he remarks on the extraordinary difficulty there is in 
persuading people to believe this very obvious truth. There 
is also the chastening thought that the manufacturer, good 
or unscrupulous, is the product of our system, and that his 
wares, artistic or inartistic. are largely the reflection of 
our tastes. 

The way to improve these tastes is a difficult problem, 
but in this volume Mr. Shaw Sparrow makes a brave attempt 
to show us how to improve them for ourselves. The first 
thing to be done, it would seem, is to clear away the net- 
work of superstition, of fear, that has gathered round the 
term “art’’ in decorative matters. Once realise that art 
is not the exclusive property of experts, but the heritage 
of common people; that it signifies nothing more than good 
workmanship in appropriate material ; that its first purpose 
is utility; that it is less a matter of inborn taste or expert 
knowledge than of common-sense; and much of the diffidence 
about pleasing oneself in furnishing will disappear. At 
any rate, the way will then be clear for the learning and 
appreciation of those elementary rules of decoration which 
are here set forth; and the majority of people will find, 
after a little reflection, that these rules also are not the 
arbitrary inventions of an aesthetic clique, but the outcome 
of common sense. It is certainly common sense to rule 
that realistic art, as we understand it in an easel picture, 
is not suited to the decoration of a wall, because the essen- 
tial characteristics of a wall are its flatness and solidity, 
both of which would be destroyed by a picture in several 
planes. As our author observes, 4 propos of the difference 
between pictorial and decorative art: “‘We look through a 
picture ; we look on a wall painting.” It is also common 
sense that reposeful colors, rather than noisy ones, are 
suited to a home, where one may reasonably expect to find 
repose; that a window should show that it is glazed 
because the purpose of it is to give light; that a ceiling 
should suggest, if not actually show, its supports, for the 
sake of our peace of mind; and that a curtain, being 
intended to keep out direct sunlight by day, and to maintain 
the privacy of a room by night, should be made of a fabric, 
the texture and color of which will enable it to achieve both 
these purposes. 

On the question of color in house furnishing, Mr. 
Sparrow makes one very true and suggestive point. He 
says that a lesson in the orchestration of colors may be 
learnt from Titian’s picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, which 
would be extremely useful in the artistic furnishing of a 
room. The chief reason of bad color in a house is the 
tendency to regard a single color in its individual capacity, 
not in its relationship to other colors; a study of the 
above-named picture, in which the total color effect depends 
upon the skilful juxtaposition of tints, would therefore 
demonstrate the all-importance of color relationship in a 
scheme of decoration. This is infinitely true; the question, 
moreover, opens up another and a still wider one. If the 
study of a great picture can improve taste in home decora- 
tion, could not a more serious attention to home decora- 
tion improve the taste in pictures? Is not the welfare of 
applied art in reality bound up with that of fine art, in 
spite of each having its own set of principles? Undoubtedly 
it is so; the active exponents of both meet on the common 
ground of taste; it is only the passive dilettanti in either 
who refuse to recognise the bond of union between them. 
There can be no uncertainty on this point. An artistic 
room, says Mr. Sparrow very rightly, is a picture; and 
if people, assured that art is not a closed preserve, could 
be brought to take a greater pride in the artistic furnishing 
of their homes, the national taste in fine art would rapidly 
improve. It has been one of the several achievements of this 
helpful book to prove that art-appreciation, like charity, 
begins at home. 





MISS MAYNE’S STORIES.* 


Tue revolt of woman is a taking title that implies, let us 
hope, no crafty surrender on the part of man, who, had 


*“Things That No One Tells.” By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
Chapman & Hall. 6s. 
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he wit enough to master woman’s case, might scheme to 
restore the status quo ante. A book such as “Things That 
No One Tells” lets us into the open secret—that in certain 
sections of the community the chains that were clanked 
gladly or otherwise are not in evidence. The supply has 
run short. And man can no longer claim to protect when 
he has failed to love. The superfluous women of “the 
garrison ”’ in Ireland are the last to go forth into the world 
and labor and compete with men. It would be better for 
them if they did, for of all the drearinesses of life, perhaps, 
none is more corroding to brain and heart than the atmo- 
sphere of a decaying Irish mansion such as is sketched with 
unfaltering skill in the story ‘“ Desertsurges.’’ This is the 
most artistically perfect of Miss Mayne’s eleven clever tales, 
for it has the inevitable air of a little drama, seen and 
acted, and set down from the memory that has stored it up 
in youth. And yet we have a suspicion that the villain 
of the piece, Major Heaton, the fascinating man of the 
world, “vivid, enigmatic, with the pose of sadness charmed 
away by youth, the hint of mystery of ‘life,’ and all the 
sorcery that such a man has at command,”’ never came to 
Desertsurges, this “hideous, unkept-up”’ Irish country- 
house, to carry off Emily Bolton. However, in the story we 
find Major Heaton distracting himself in the dull Irish 
town of Freshford, where he is staying for the hunting, by 
coming over to Desertsarges and making love clandestinely 
to the reckless girl, little Emmie, who is “spied upon’”’ by 
her tall, pale, grave-eyed sister, Elizabeth. Elizabeth sees 
through Major Heaton. ‘She is the sort of woman who 
never is taken in,’’ Heaton comments; “the type that goes 
for ‘solid worth,’ and gets it into the bargain.’’ The rela- 
tions between the sisters are admirably indicated—those 
of relatives each of whom is so bored beforehand by what 
the other one will say, that they both end in concealing 
their thoughts. The tie that unites the sisters is the 
necessity of keeping up their courage before the terrors 
of Aunt Lou’s ill-temper, for Aunt Lou has the girls at her 
mercy in this dull, tarnished, old house, where nothing ever 
changes. We assist at a duel between the sisters, when 
Major Heaton, resolved to baffle Elizabeth’s vigilance, has 
taken his departure, and the last and concluding scene, a 
week later, takes place in the rain-drenched avenue of 
Desertsurges, in the chilly mist of an October evening. 
Elizabeth, dressing for dinner, catches the sound of a patter- 
ing step on the gravel, and, looking from her window, has a 
glimpse of Emily in her flight from Desertsurges, as she 
hastens to the high-road, where Major Heaton and the 
carriage are awaiting her. They are to catch the mail train 
from Freshford. The fugitive is overtaken, just at the lodge 
gate, and the rencontre between the three is dramatic. Eliza- 
beth tells her sister that Major Heaton is married, and 
he snatches at her intervention to disembarrass himself of 
a girl he is abducting out of pique. He forces the unwilling 
Emily to accompany him back to the house, and the sequel 
must be told in the writer’s words :— 
‘*Emily at last allowed him to lead her up the avenue 
to the terrace, where Elizabeth had stopped again. Aware of 
the completeness of her advantage, the elder girl had not once 


looked back nor lingered; but now there was something to be 
said. 

***T will leave the French window in the schoolroom open. 
It’s nearly eight, Emmie; you'll just have time to dress.’ 
She passed on, noiselessly, into the house. 

ee ase is moment of being left alone with Emily! 
A vague sense of obligation had impelled Heaton to permit 
it, but he had dreaded its arrival; and now that it had come, 
it was still more painful than he had feared. For such a storm 
of reckless fury as it was, he had not dreamed of as possible 
from a woman of her upbringing. He shuddered, listening to 
invectives, epithets, from the childish lips which he would 
have been disgusted with himself for using: how had she 
learnt them? And then to utter them! It needed 
to-night’s experience to show him that he had indeed some 
illusions left; earlier in the evening, he would have insisted 
upon his perfect cynicism—but, good heavens, this was beyond 
belief ! . There were women in whom such an abandon- 
ment might have been the crowning glory—women who would 
have measured their leap with the clear and blinded eyes of 
passion, who would have seen, undaunted, the end in the 
beginning ; but of these he knew that Emily was not. In her, 
he divined the mere folly of a curious child; the apparent trust 
in him was in reality not trust at all, only a vain, absurd 
belief in her own unending attraction. And besides, he had 
not told her: he had acted an atrocious part. Strangest revela- 
tion! conceiving her as the ‘little girl’—the unreasoning white 
ignorance of man’s (even cynical man’s) inveterate delusion— 
Heaton had been entirely ruthless; it amazed him to find that 
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now, listening to an utterance of whose rarity he was still 
convinced—that now he should recognise his scheme in all its 
baseness and ite evil! 

“This was of course his last sight of her. She must not 
suspect that it was so; but, immutably, so it was. And, stand- 
ing thus, drenched with the steaming, rustling rain on the 
death-cold grass, Heaton was aware of nothing in his feeling 
for her but an ever-increasing dislike. 

‘““Was it over? Yes; she had thrown herself, worn out 
at last, across his grimly folded arms. He supposed he must 
unfold them! 

‘* By promises and caresses whose insincerity he marvelled 
that she did not feel, he at length induced her to leave him; 
and while she went stumbling over the lawn to the window, 
he, with a sigh of relief that reached her romantically as one 
of desolation, turned instantly and hastened, in the curtain of 
the rain, down the resonant avenue to the carriage. 


‘Thus, for example, Emily, in her folly, believed that it 
wes not yet the end between herself and him—and could, up- 
held by the excitement of her duel with Elizabeth, look for- 
ward to an evening not unbearable. After some restless 
lingering near the drawing-room fire, some tormenting of the 
cat who throned in long-backed dignity before it, Emily 
sauntered to the piano, sat down, began to play. Her eyes 
were glittering; she tossed up an impertinent little profile 
and jingled away at her mazurka, living through again, as in 
a near and vivid dream, that scene so recent yet already so 
unreal—the frantic flight, the capture and the angry words, 
Elizabeth’s victory and Heaton’s insults seeing again 
the tall and stately figure, the anger and contempt upon the 
dark, seamed face, and her own small clinging form, with 
wild eyes, wild words pleading. 

“She wondered, confidently, how soon he would write 
or come; and heard above her music the rustling drone of 
the rain, as in the long, mysterious avenue of Desertsurges 
and on the lurid road it stealthily obliterated foot-marks, 
wheel-marks.” 

More agreeable to popular taste is the opening story, 
“The Red Umbrella,” a very fine study of the accidental 
breaking down of “the pitiful small devices’’ by which a 
woman tries to keep from herself the knowledge that she is 
no longer loved. It is somewhat ironical that in this, as 
well as in “ Madeline Annesley,’ a “man friend’’ should 
be the narrator, when the masculine lack of perception is 
the whole point of the tale. And it is the spectral un- 
reality of all the masculine characters introduced to us 
that, again, is the ironical fact which stares at us blankly 
from the pages of “‘ Things That No One Tells.” The stories 
are all more or less studies of the unending waste of feminine 
feeling, of the love instinct thwarted, denied expansion, 
crushed back into the humiliating little tragedies that are 
summed up in Madeline Annesley’s cry, “Just a breath 
of life.’”” The sketch “ Madeline Annesley ’’ will probably 
be dismissed by many readers, with the puzzled verdict 
“over subtle,” but, in fact, the discreet and gentle plucking 
away of the protective petals till the heart of the feminine 
enigma is disclosed is done with the most sensitive fingers. 
In “ Honoria Byron,” and “ Embassies Delayed,’’ the author 
shows herself almost as clever in dealing with elusive shades 
of emotion as Mr. Henry James, though, we are thankful 
to say, she is a great deal clearer in her analysis. Commoner 
in stamp is “The Photographs,’”’ a really merciless little 
sketch of the vulgarities of girlish intercourse amid a babble 
of confidences, and not less striking in its fidelity to life is 
the companion picture of “The Boulevardiers,”’ which hits 
off the revolt of the Colonel’s daughters from the “ blank 
dull whirl”’ of sight-seeing in Paris. In “Stories That No 
One Tells,’’ Miss Mayne, in short, has more than redeemed 
the promise of her first novel, “The Fourth Ship.’’ She 
has fineness of perception, coolness of observation, and that 
justness of vision which does not shrink from telling the 
unpalatable truth. The Irish quickness of insight is notice- 
able in her style, and it is this that should help her to 
pierce the mental fogginess of our English atmosphere. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


Tue July “Contemporary ’’ opens with an article on 
the political topic of the hour, written by Mr. Harold 
Spender, and entitled, “Is it Peace?’’ In this a rapid 
summary of events during the last few weeks is made with 
a view to showing that the Conference was the inevitable 
result of the King’s death; and the writer then proceeds to 
warn the extremists of either side against a renewal of 
political strife before the possibilities of obtaining a settle- 





ment by more peaceful means have been exhausted. Mr. 
Spender expresses the opinion that the best hope of success 
for the Conference rests upon the fact that on both sides 
there exists a considerable want of harmony ; “if both sides 
were completely united among themselves, the situation 
would probably be hopeless’’—a proposition which is ex- 
pounded and illustrated with ingenuity. Mr. A. St. 
Ledger, writing on the recent “Australian Federal Election,” 
comments upon the Labor-Socialist victory, prophesies the 
failure of the party to make good their promises, and fore- 
casts the political rocks on which they are likely to split— 
namely, “finance, or on internal struggles to find either 
a via media or an excuse for marking time.” Miss Grace 
Ellison’s article on Prince Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary, 
Mr. A. F. 8S. Cleverly’s short, but crushing, indictment of 
Protection, under the heading of “Cheap Food in the United 
States (?),” and Dr. Dillon’s résumé of foreign affairs com- 
plete the political contributions to this number. Under the 
title of “The Crown of Hinduism,” Mr. J. N. Farquhar 
compares the concepts of this religion with those of Chris- 
tianity; the Rev. P. T. Forsyth has a second article on 
“Calvinism and Capitalism” ; Mr. March Phillips expounds 
the connection between Greek intellect and feeling and 
“Greek Sculpture’; Mrs. Geo. Haven Putnam writes of 
medieval things in “The Lady of the Castle”’; and Sir J. 
Crichton-Browne compares, in a pleasantly light vein, the 
features in “ Hamlet and Lammermoor.” 


* * ” 
Canon Moyes contributes to the July “Nine- 
teenth Century and After” an article in which he 


advances, from the Catholic point of view, reasons for 
amending the Royal Declaration so as to make it inoffen- 
sive to His Majesty’s Catholic subjects. This should be studied 
as a thoughtful, moderate, and lucid espousal of a cause to 
which the amended Declaration Bill does justice. The 
next two articles, in their order, are Rear-Admiral Sir S. 
Eardley-Wilmot’s “ Recent Naval Policy and Progress’’ and 
Professor E. C. Clark’s “ Political Sovereignty and a Re 
formed Second Chamber.” The first-named gives some interest- 
ing information regarding naval developments, and regrets “ the 
grievous error of reducing our programme in 1908-9 to two 
armored vessels,’ with the result that “Germany pushed 
on, and we had to jump from two armored vessels to eight 
in 1909-10, with five more in the current year ’’—without, 
however, advancing any convincing reasons why that jump 
had to be made. On the other hand, the writer scouts the 
idea of naval unpreparedness in general, and laughs at the 
alarmists, thus showing a tendency to argue for both sides 
of the question at once, that is a trifle perplexing. The Cam- 
bridge Professor of Civil Law advocates a remodelled House of 
Lords in the aloof tone of the Whig who is more distrustful 
of democracy than the highest of high Tories. Lighter in 
texture are “The Strength of American Enterprise in 
Canada,”’ by a Canadian writer, Mr. Arthur Hawkes, which 
contains some plain sayings for the British trader ; Mr. R. B. 
Townshend’s admirable “ Shooting from the Saddle”’; and 
“Etna in Eruption,’ by the Hon. Alexander Hood. Mr. 
W. M. J. Williams replies—a little satirically—in “ Possi- 
bilities of an Income Tax,’’ to a recent article by Mr. 
Mallock advocating the extension of the tax to incomes 
below £160, and there are other contributions of interest by 
Mrs. Hume Pinsent, Sir Walter Mieville, and Prince 
Kropotkin. 
* * 7 


WE may take it that the two articles in the current 
“ Fortnightly,’ on “The Basis of Settlement’’ and “The 
Liberals and the Lords,’’ by Messrs. Sidney Brooks and 
W. B. Duffield respectively, are designed to strengthen the 
hands of the Conference. That is to say, both writers 
preach peace, and both take the middle line of 
argument. Neither of these articles, however, equals in im- 
portance or interest that on “ Armaments and Peace,’ by 
“ Excubitor,” to which reference has been made else- 
where in this journal. The literary articles are light and 
entertaining. They include “The Reading Public,’’ by 
“ An Ex-Librarian,’’ whose knowledge both of libraries and 
literature enables him to expound, with force and wit, the 
rather odd relationship that at present exists between the 
two; Mr. Yoshio Markino’s “Some Thoughts on Old 
Japanese Art,’’ which embodies a good deal of Western art 
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Madiitilne: &Co.’s New Boils 


VOL. V., READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 

MUSICIANS New and Revised Edition. Edited by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol V., T—Z. and Appendix. 21s. net. 


*,* Previously published. Vol. I.. A—E., Vol. LI., F—L, Vol. III. 
M—P, VolIV., Q—S. 2ls. net each. 








TOTEMISM AND EXOGAMY: 


A Treatise on certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
With Maps. 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 





1910 ISSUE. NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 





GREEK ATHLETIC SPORTS & FESTIVALS. 


By E. NORMAN GARDINER, M.A. Illustrated. 
Ex. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Handbooks of Archeology 
and Antiquities.) 








THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 


By SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being 
a Second Edition of “ The Protected Princes of India.” 
8vo. 10s. net. (Tuesday 





SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 


THE RURAL LIFE PROBLEM OF THE 


UNITED STATES. Notes of an Irish Observer. 
By SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








| 
The Daily News 
has the largest circu- 


lation of any Liberal 


daily newspaper. 


It is the only Liberal 
journal on sale on the 
day of issue through- 
out the United 
Kingdom. 























COLONEL H. B. HANNA’S 





SECOND AFGHAN WAR. 








COVERNING CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALEX. DEVINE, Headmaster of Claysmore School between Kabul and Kandahar.”—Nation. 


Pangbourne, Berkshire. 
24 pp. Pamphlet, ld. Post free, 2d. 


GARDEN CITY PRESS, LTD., 6, York Buildings, Adelj.bi, W.C. (and CONSTABLE & co, 10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON WC 


at Letchworth). 


“A CRISIS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 


Third and Last Volume. 15s. net. 


“ The present volume of thisremarkable work . . . contains exact 
and dramatic accounts of the destruction of the Cavagnari Mission 
to Kabul, the siege of the Cantonment of Sherpur, just outside the 
City, the overwhelming disaster at Maiwand, and the marches 


“The volume itself requires to be read, word for word, to be Properly 
appreciated, It will, moreover, repay the most careful study.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 























10/- 
REST—CHANGE-—FRESH AIR 
Are made possible for 


POOR CHILDREN FROM 
SLUMS OF LONDON 


By means of the 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 


A Gift of 10/- meets the cost of a fortnight’s 
Board and Lodging for one Child. 


Contributions welcomed by 


RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

















BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
6| 2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 


BARRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYEB BOOK. 


2 Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 

* | and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALFRED 

Barry, D.D., D.C.L.. and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. Maynew, M.A. 

P 16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6s. 

Ost | for 2s. Abroad 2s. 24.; astegrain, i. — edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d, ; 
Free | Abroad 3s. 11d.; post free, 563, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


BOOKS LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS, 
All in perfectly new condition as originally published but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

New Supplementary Catalogue Just Ready (No. 371). 


WM. GLAIGHER, LTD. 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


J. POOLE @ CO. , 104, Charing Cross Koad, LONDON. 


























MISCELLAN EOUS. School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 
B KSELLERS. 
PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment ~BOOK SECON D-HAND. 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


75 Licensed Inns. Ask for List ani Report. 
APPLY for 4 per cent. LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 
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philosophy, naively expressed; and Mr. Norman Pearson’s 
essay on “The Wits.’’ The sex question is discussed 
scientifically by Mrs. Hobart in “The Eternal Womanly,”’ 
and Mr. J. F. Macdonald writes upon Parisian appreciation 
of the late King, in “ Paris: King Edward the Seventh and 
Henri Quatre.”’ 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning, morning, 

July 1. July 8. 
Consols _ om Pe eee a 821s 
Union Pacific is ne ma nA pare 1645 
Great Eastern... ee ‘ie oe 663 ne 67 
Ec: ate: new ae 1355... 136 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... bud - 92} isan 93 
Steel Common... a oe une 714 ams 724 


Taxis week, as last week, the American market has been 
the chief centre of interest on the Stock Exchange. The 
slump which ended last week has been followed by spas- 
modic recoveries and reactions. On Wednesday it became 
known that the American bankers, acting for Wall Street, 
had bought £400,000 of gold in London, and this perform- 
ance (though entirely unjustified by the exchanges) caused 
a sharp rally. Speculators are now quite at sea. Some 
think that American railways are still on the downward 
path ; others expect a considerable rise. The best opinion 
is that the future depends upon the crops, which are still 
uncertain, and upon the dividends. Some reductions are 
fully expected; but the question is which lines will be 
most adversely affected. At present, from all accounts, 
crops have suffered most in the north-west. The Bank 
return was rather weaker, and the American purchasers of 
gold are supposed to have prevented the Court of Directors 
from reducing the Bank rate to 24 per cent. The Board of 
Trade returns for June are marvellous. Imports of raw 
materials are up; imports of manufactures down; and 


exports of British manufactures are more than four millions 
higher than in June, 1909! 





New Capitan 1n Lonpon. 


Last November and December and January the Tariff 
Reformers were never tired of dinning into the ears of the 
public the evil of exporting capital abroad. It is quite true 
that this country sends more capital to the New World 
than any other country, but that is because it is so much 
richer than Protectionist countries, which have smaller 
trade, much smaller profits, much smaller savings, and 
therefore much less capital to invest. That most useful 
periodical, ‘‘ The Investor’s Monthly Manual,’’ gives, in its 
latest number, the capital issues made in London during 
the last six months—188 millions sterling in all, apart from 
very large sums arranged privately, and apart from the 
enormous amounts of new capital raised in the great in- 
dustrial districts of the North, which are quite capable 
of looking after themselves. This total of 188 millions, 
taken in connection with the Budget, with its heavy taxation 
of high incomes and large estates, is a most amazing testi- 
money to the productive power and accumulating wealth 
of this rich nation. Here are the figures from 1907 to 
1910 :— 

New CapitaL APPLICATIONS. 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
355 





lst Quarter ... 49,428,600 45,287,900 64,238,400 99,355,600 
2nd Quarter ... 40,304,600 64,385,600 56,835,200 88,721,400 
3rd Quarter .... 15,631,400 31,541,800 27,694,400 
4th Quarter ... 18,265,400 50,988,400 33,588,800 

Total .. 123,630,000 192,203,700 182,356,800 188,077,000 


The year 1908 made a record; but already in the first half 
of 1910 we have come within about four millions of the total 
for the whole of 1908. I think I am not far wrong in saying 
that in six months London kas raised about three times as 
much new capital as Paris, the second great centre, raises 
in the course of a normal vear. Of this total, it may be 
observed, new rubber companies are responsible for 
£16,500,000, oil companies for £8,500,000, and American 
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railways for thirty-eight millions. If Mr. Lloyd George 
had had these figures and the Board of Trade returns for 
June on Budget day, he could have strengthened his account 
of the flourishing state of the country. 


Tue New IrisoH Lanp Stock. 


Perhaps the most interesting event in the City since 
I last wrote has been the long-expected issue of Irish Land 
Stock. The history of Irish Land Stock dates, of course, 
from the Wyndham Land Act, the finance of which Mr. 
Wyndham based upon the theory that a 23 per cent. stock 
would be worth par. Probably no public financier has ever 
fell into a more gross and palpable miscalculation. His very 
first issue, in March, 1904, only fetched 87. I do not think 
any issue has ever fetched more than 90, and the difference 
has had to be made up out of the Irish Development Grant. 
Since 1908, when an issue brought 89}, the price has fallen, 
despite purchases by Government departments. The lowest 
price touched this year was 82}, and the price on Saturday 
was only 83. The bears had been expecting the issue, and 
consequently there was speculaticn for a fall. But the 
Treasury having arranged a 3 per cent. issue, cleverly 
kept its secret, and arranged it on a basis which 
made the old 2% per cents. look cheap instead of 
dear. Three per cents., with as good security as 
consols at 924, which is the issue price of the new Irish 
Threes, might well prove a bait to investors. But, of 
course, a new issue is expected to be, and usually is, on 
more favorable terms than the old. The market, 
however, calculating yields, found, of course, that the 
23 per cents. gave a better return. The bears rushed in 
to cover, and on Monday the price of the old stock jumped 
from 83 to 844. closing at 84, while the new Threes were 
quoted at a small premium.With Tuesday’s second thoughts 
prices receded. But it is quite a paradox in public borrow- 
ing that a new loan should raise the price of an old issue 
even for twenty-four hours. To old-fashioned investors, who 
like the absolute security of the British Government, there 
is no doubt that this new Irish Land stock, yielding 3} per 
cent., with a fair prospect of rising a few points if an Anglo- 
German agreement takes place in the next year, makes a 
tempting appeal. 


Soutn AMERICAN ConDITIONS. 


It cannot be said that recent news from South America 
is at all satisfactory. We are accustomed to be told that 
a new era has opened in South America, and that the old 
scenes of turbulence and bloodshed would never be re- 
enacted, and that all the energies of Latin America would 
be absorbed in the peaceful development of forest and 
pampa. Undoubtedly there has been great improvement, 
but there are symptoms which, if not speedily checked, 
will themselves check progress, and may even bring back 
the old evils Argentina, for example, proposed to celebrate 
her centenary, but the celebrations have taken the un- 
expected and disagreeable form of declaring the whole 
Republic in a state of siege, and proclaiming martial law 
everywhere. Strikes and outrages are in full swing, the 
liberty of the Press has been abolished, and telegrams have 
been strictly censored; indeed, it is generally found 
necessary to despatch information about the country from 
Monte Video. Very disquieting is the contempt for law 
and order, which seems to be increasing in the capital, 
and, whether it takes the form of insults directed against 
Brazil or the destruction of railway property, it seems 
equally to lack public reprobation. From other quarters 
the news is not such as to inspire confidence. The affairs 
of the Peruvian Corporation show little improvement, un- 
punctuality has occurred in the payment of the Colombian 
debt, and the Guayaquil Quito railway, which was to have 
restored the credit of Ecuador, has hitherto proved a 
failure. In some Republics the state of the currency 
aggravates the unfavorable conditions. That of Colombia 
has long been in a hopeless condition, and the paper money 
of Chile is depreciated, and subject to violent fluctuations. 
A prosperous country like Chile, with a temperate climate 
and an industrious population, ought not to be subject to 
this handicap, and it would long ago have been removed 
but for politicians who make money out of the fluctuations, 
with the aid of inside knowledge. 
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Shade of Raleigh, Soliloquy, 


“By Epicurus! What 
heavenly scent is this? 
Oh! that there had 
been such tobacco in 


my time!” 


CHAIRMAN 
is aromatic, peculiar, and in- 


tensely cool when smoked. 


Boardman’s is’ the same 


tobacco milder, and 


Recorder the same but 


fuller in flavour. 


6d. per oz. 


from all tobacconists. 


R. J. LEA, Ltd., Manchester. 





LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 18636. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,250,000. 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. ; 

LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, E.C. 

WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—8o, Cornhill, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 
drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


— AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
AKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and ever 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Abro 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 


THE FIRST NATURE-CURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, Hants. 











One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo. 
Altitude 500 Feet. Pure Bracing Air. 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, with or without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful 
spots in kngland, with absolute privacy. 


Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 





For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 








BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SourHamPTon Burtprxes, Hien Horsorx, W.C. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acoounte with Oheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSOROFT, Seoretary. 




















TOURS. 


HE R.M.S. “* DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only a steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 


£11 + 11, NoRWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July :6th, July zoth. 


. 18 ST. PETERSBURG (for Messen | tar COPEN 
£18 ® HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZ August 13th. 











Crursixe Co., Lrp., 5, Budsleigh eo Sushi. N.W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


7s Council is about to appoint a Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Education who will also act as a Tutor to Women 
Students in the Department. A woman graduate of a British 
University is preferred who has had experience in the training of 
teachers. Further conditions may be obtained from the Registrar, 
to whom applications should be sent on or before the 22nd July. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Pook, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLAGCKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preeeptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 














STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL, WESTMORELAND. 


Head Master—WILFRED Sgssions, B.Sc. 


The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. | 


Prospectus, List of Boys, etc., on application. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Proparation for Universities. 
Citizonshin Course. Leisure Hour Viork. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, etc,, apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
Sehool, York. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Gn ved Modern Limes, Thorough Education with individual care and 
eheretter training Gemes, gerfewfiig, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train cevvive on mainline. Becorts provided. 
Principal - = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Therough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Prineipal: Miss Kemp. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Soeiety of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in busimess careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information. apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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ST. HELENS, 
BOARDING 


CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
SCHMOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WENGACE. M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages, 
Music, Art and Physical Culture. t:ome comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 


CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls t#ken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 


Hockey, Tennis, &c..4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { fy Eris. 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 


Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hills, Modern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Locals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Cookery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre. 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 
otherwise, £12, The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation, of 800 ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
**F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of **‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. 





Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 





























HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They area 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 








MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


' And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers, 
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HOTELS 8° 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Ss i Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 





Tel hic Addresses iene Hotel—" Thackeray, London.” 


ingsley Hotel—‘ Bookcraft, Loudon.” 








LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
5-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 








At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRuv. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
_ Sua Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE ona Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 36/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1et-Class ; moderate 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West ClifiGdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., 


2 Bridport 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


H. J. Preston. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE E. Richard, | Manager. 
DARTMOOR— YELVERTON. 

THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


Ss. R. Jefferson. 





DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write M. F. Oulley for inolusive terms. 
EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _ Scotiand’s 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBBE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 

denee. Mine Brott and _Mias Randall. 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGB Ruswamttat Mansron. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSExX. 

THE WHITE HART MOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 | rooms: 

KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), s.o., 
CHURCH HOTEL. 





5/- day. 


leading Hotel. 

















__ Faeing Sea. 
LANGS. 
Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 
LANCASTER. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. _2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Chureh Street. Wm. Russell. 
Pelegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 


3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. s & 


LYNTON (Devon). : 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





THE NATION. 


MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Pvp. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDEHYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. _ Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL, and Restaurgnt, Ong minute from Station. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry,Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. _ Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROW N TREE’ 8 CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas.Tel.647. 























__W. H. Miles. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Seem WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st. Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 


__ Tel. 297. 





Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Price 84. By Post, 844. ANNvAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE Unity» Kinepom, £2 
CoLONIgS AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms. and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

?UBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
opies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 
Home, 26s. pen ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PustisHing Co Lrtp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 


Telephones : —Businese : 
Central 4611. 


Telegrams 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial: 
: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 
Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockhelm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


W. H. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 
Back Page, or eal £10 0 0 
facing matter ‘ 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 
52 * 


4 PaGE. 
£5 0 0 
400 


4 PAGE. 
£210 0 
2. ¢¢ 
8d. per line 
» Ad. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: Louis 


Francois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696- 
1788). By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” 
&c., &c. With 17 Illustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Duc and Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Love- 
lace of his age, who extended his conquests from the coulisses of 
the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom Princesses of the Blood 
consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for the possession of 
whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

“‘A solid and wholly satisfactory piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“An interesting and well-studied biography and appropriately 
illustrated.’’—Scoteman 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY By A. G. 


BRADLEY, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 30 
lllustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcupatt Rerp, M.B., 
F.R.S.E. With a Diagrammatic ee me cage yee by HERBERT 
HALL TURNER, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This volume covers the whole field of heredity. Especial attention 
is paid to practical problems affecting human beings. Among the 
subjects dealt with are the method of the evolution of the race, the 
method of the development of the individual, the distinction between 
the different classes of traits of the individual, the function of sex, 
the various forms of inheritance, biometry, Mendelism, the mutation 
theory, the development of mind and body in the human being. 

“This work is exceptionally interesting and important, and will 
surely be of permanent value. One of the most thoughtful, compre- 
hensive, and original contributions to the study of heredity which 
has yet appeared.’’—British Medical Journal. 

book which must, we think, open to some extent a new 
epoch in ways of thinking about heredity.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray Lanxesrer, 


K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Third Bdition. 
“It is a delight to come across an author who combines profundity 
of knowledge with clearness of exposition.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
““The author is the best populariser of science since Huxley, and 
his clearness and vigour are beyond praise.’’—Morning Leader. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 


CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Oman's History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though 

not the first to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals 
with the history of England down to the Norman Conquest. 

** Professor Oman has never had a more difficult story to tell, and 

has never told one with greater vivacity and courage.’’ — Athenxwum 


**No other book extant covers the whole period so thoroughly, and 
at the same time so reasonably.’’—Morning Post. 


By CuHarves F. 


SOME THOUGHTS AT EVENTIDE. 


PARSONS. Small 4to, rough calf, 5s. net. 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
Illustrations, crown s8vo, 6s. 

‘‘An open-air narrative as fascinating as any of recent issue.”’ 
—Daily Mail. 
“One of the most delightful books on the open-air life that we 
have read for some years.’’—Outlook 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J. Cuarves 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “The Royal Forests of England,” 
&c. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Antiquary’s Books. 
This volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with 
the whole subject of England’s parochial registers. 


TERRE NAPOLEON: a History of French Explorations 
and Projects in Australia. By ERNEST SCOTT. With 6 Illustra- 
tions and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ‘ 

With 


STAFFORDSHIRE. By Cartes MaserFiEcp. 


32 Illustrations, 2 Plans, and 2 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 


cloth, 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Eruey E. Bickne t. 
with 32 Illustrations and 4 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND. By Norman G Brett 
JAMES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Switzerland has not as yet formed the subject of a collection of 
prose and poetry. The present volume is an attempt to fill the gap, 
and it is hoped that it will commend itself to all who love Switzer- 
land in any of its changing mood 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Huaues. 


With 21 Illustrations including a frontispiece in colour, and 2 
Maps by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6. net. 

A pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, 
Wildbad, Frieburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of 
that favoured region. 

“An interesting, amusing, and useful book about one of the most 
delightful spots of Europe.”"—Standard. 

“A companionable running commentary on the scenery and story 
of a fascinating district.”—World 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. C’ 


WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon. Fellow of New College, 

Oxford. Demy 8vo, 6s. Westminster Commentaries 

The edition contains an Introduction treating questions of the 
authorship, date, and occasion of the Epistle, a summary of its con- 
tents, a full paraphrase, and a commentary, with appendices and 
index. The text is the Revised Version. ; 

TITIAN. By Cuartes Ricketts. With about 200 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 
15s. net. (Classics of Art. 

This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the 

Venetian school culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an 

essay on Giorgione and his influence, and a chapter on the drawings 

ascribed to the master. Every picture by Titian which Mr. Ricketts 
believes authentic is here reproduced. 

‘““We have read few recent books on painting with as much 
interest as this one.’’—Atheneum, 

“An excellent life, abounding with flashes of insight into the 

Venetian temperament.’’—Morning Post. 


By TICKNER 
With 16 





THE MINER’S GUIDE. By L. A. Arnertey Jones and 
HUGH H. L. BELLOT. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, © 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. 
Author of “ Palio and Ponte.” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. {Italian States. 

“The author has the power to interest the general reader, while 

his admirable accuracy will satisfy the exigencies of the scholar.” 
—Daily News. 

“For plan and execution the work deserves high praise.’’—Scotsman, 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dunn-Partison, Author 


of “Napoleon’s Marshals.” With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This careful, and at the moment unique, monograph will occupy 
a permanent place.’’"—Morning Post. 
“The work is in every way admirable.’’"—Morning Leader. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. In 
7 vols. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 
This is a completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations 
and new Maps. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. 


in 12 vols. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 

De Profundis and Prison Letters 
Crime, The Duchess of Padua, 
Fan, A Woman of no Importance, 
Importance of Being Earnest A House of Pomegranates, 
tions, Essays, Salome. 


FICTION 
ALISE OF ASTRA. By H.B. Marriorr Watson, Author 


of ‘‘A Midsummer Day’s Dream.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready July 2lst. 
In his new romance, Mr. Marriott Watson takes advantage of a 
recent critical condition in a Continental State which has now 
passed, and founds his plot on the imaginative supposition that the 
problem was solved in another way. In the course of it his hero, 
a young Englishman travelling for pleasure, is drawn into the web 
of many problems, from which, until the close, in vain he seeks 
a solution. The action passes in an almost feudal atmosphere, and 
there are wars and rumours of war. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuire, Author of ‘The 
System,”’ “ Love and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready July 21st. 

This novel tells the story of a brother and a sister, of whom one, 
a young minister, is endowed with a strain of unbalanced genius 
capable of being diverted from its course by a combined mental 
and physical shock, and the other gifted with beauty, fascination, 
audacity, and social ambition. A comedy of character rather than 
of adventure, it will be found full of movement, of humour, and 
of vivid pictures of life. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. By C. N. and 


A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

*‘ His adventures are surprising, admirably told in crisp and witty 
pages, which keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* A charming comedy of international love and manners.’’—Scotsman, 

‘A skilful, pleasant, lively story.”—Morning Leader. 

“The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show 
these authors at their best.’"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N.and A. M. Wit1am- 


SON. Illustrated. Paper cover. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. By Constance Nickuin. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A novel of unusual quality.’’-—Manchester Guardian. 

““Miss Nicklin is to be congratulated on a rare achievement. She 
has taken for her heroine a woman unlikeable in almost every 
particular, and obliges us to watch her efforts and follow her 
fortunes with almost painful interest.’—Country Life. 


THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE. By Errene Wicram. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book attracts by its exuberance, its enthusiasm, and a certain 
charm of characterisation.’’—Spectator. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Crossir, Author of 


“ Disciples.’” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls 
is the noblest thing in the book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
“Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible 
art conveys a charming epitome of social contrasts.’"—Morning Leader. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By Wittiam Linpsey. With 

a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried 
to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘ land 
of the nightingale and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with 
Love, Joy, end Song her counsellors.” 

“A book which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.” 

— Scoisman. 

‘“‘Written with the masterhand and delicate touch of the true 
artist.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

‘*Mr. Lindsey has written a fine story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE PORTRAIT. By Forp Mavox Hvrrrer, Author 


of “ An English Girl.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A brilliant example of the romantical, comical, fantastic story.” 
—Daily News. 
“It is a little gem of comedy, highly polished and poets set.” 
—Morning Post. 
“An interesting, entertaining, and artistic story.’’—Scotsman. 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON. By Cosmo Hamitton, Author 


of Adam’s Clay.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

The scene is laid in a Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. A faithful 
picture is drawn of military life and routine, with its work and 
scandals, gossip and inspections.” 

‘Clear and light and sparkling. The tangle and the cutting of It 
clear make delightful reading.’’—Sketch. 

‘“*A lively and entertaining piece of comedy.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“One of the brightest books of the season.’’—Pall Mall Gazette.. 


By Wittiam HeEywoop. 


A New Edition. Reset 
Lord Arthur Savile's 
Poems, Lady Windermere’s 

An Ideal Husband, The 
Inten- 
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